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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison E 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands y Stig are 

locomotives for steady, 
sles Sasol ; The only storage reliable service, day in 
ample, unfailing light. 

Successful use has made battery with any FOR: 
the Edison the Standard meh) Sa 
Electric Mine Lamp of its construction 
sured of greatest produc- 


America. or elements. tion at lowest cost. 


Ask for Bulletin 300- N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City Philadelphia 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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O you demand that your hand shovels 
1) shall be fit-to do a certain amount of 
work to justify you for paying wages to 
have them operated or do you just buy 
them as being the lowest first cost or 
“pretty good.” 

Did you have the opportunity of hearing 
the paper read before the February Meet- 
ing of The American Institute of Mining 
Engineers on the subject of ‘Hand 
Shoveling as Applied to Mining,” or have 
you seen the article reproduced in at least 
six leading trade papers? 

The article evidenced a due appreciation 
of how important a part hand shovels play 
in mining, and the investigation—so thor- 
ough and so conclusive—brought this fac- 
tor out very clearly, that down below and 
up above the hand shovel is the telltale of 
how much and how soon your metal or 
mineral will go to market. 

It isn’t very often that so much time and 
money and patience can be spent on a 
hand shovel test, and surely the findings 
will be accepted by all mining engineers 
as a basis, with modifications and ampli- 
fications to suit local conditions. 

What did results show? That the right 
shovel will enable the shoveler to almost 
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treble his output. 
The right shovel will cut down the shovel 
bill 20% or more. 
That no shovel is worth buying that 
won't work a certain tonnage. 
What is the right shovel? It isn’t neces- 
sary to guess. Chrome Nickel Steel Shovels 
set the high mark of tonnage and low mark 
of cost. Red Edge Shovels are the only 
Chrome Nickel Steel Shovels. We imagine 
that the possibility of increasing a man’s 
output threefold and decreasing the tool 
bill by 20% would make an attractive 
economy in any business. It would in ours 
we are very sure. Do you want these 
results? 

All you need do is specify Red Edge 
Shovels. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNA., U. S. A. 
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Edge 


IRKS 


WHITE 
STRIP 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


For Your Hardest Drive 


In most every power plant there is at least one particularly hard drive. 
which the average belt cannot stand up—here is where a 


White Strip Leather Belting is of greater 
strength and has longer life than any other 
belt made. 


Some of the reasons why: 


WHITE STRIP is a composite 3-ply belt 
of maximum strength and waterproof. Its 
thickness is about the same as double 
belting. 


The Rawhide interlay which is the distin- 
guishing feature of White Strip is full width 
of the belt extending full length. 


This White Strip of tough, hard, rawhide, 
alone, has the tensile strength of three times 
single leather. The outer plies are of spe- 
cially selected oak tanned leather. 


The vast difference in belt strengths and 
length of life means a great difference in 
shop or mill production. That is why it 
PAYS to buy WHITE STRIP. 


Every White Strip Belt bears our unquali- 
fied GUARANTEE, which is backed by 
more than a quarter of a century of special- 
ized belt making. 


Chicago Belting Company 


New York 


Los Angeles 


Cleveland 102 No. Green Street San Francisco 
CHICAGO, ILL. . Portland, Ore. 


Seattle, Wash. 


A transmission pull under 
ite Strip Belt will prove its real worth, 
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“BULLDOG”? 
Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


N 
0 
J 
Z 


AND ALL SECTIONS 


Manufaciured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 294 Lafayette St. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Coast: Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 
Northwest States: Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
British Columbia: E.G. Prior & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 

Copper Range: Wm. G. Phillips, Houghton, Mich. 

Eastern Canada: H.L. Usborne, Toronto, Can. 

New England States: Carroll Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 
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For elevators, 


AWARDED 
dredges, lumbering, 


GRAND . 
PRIZE aL el bridges,stump 


pulling, cranes, 


derrick, shovels, 


INTERIOR WIRING Ask for illus 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES{- 


Every coil examined and labeled under : 

the direction of the underwriters’labora- vo 
tories. Ignition wire different require- 
for autos, motor boats ments in American 
and aeroplanes. Wire Rope News. 
Send for booklet fully / Gladly sent free to 


describing anyone upon request. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage 

e specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 


structures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 


for the most exacting 
t Chicago New York Cleveland 
fully describing. R Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 


Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 


Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


whe Ask for _ illus- 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 
Recharging the Battery 


| ; This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tonsdaily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 
ranging from 3 to 8 tons—and meet all practical mining 
conditions. 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Stock Exchange Bldg., 314 N. 4th St., St Louis, Mo., 408 
Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo., 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 2615 N. 4th St., Columbus, O., 
1108 Fayette National Bank Bldg., Lexington, Ky., Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala., Canadian 
Representative, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto. 


THE 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N.May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


MAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


Their capacity for continuous uninterrupted 
service has for years been a source of wonder 
to experienced mine men. 


The next time you need a mine pump, in- 
vestigate the Deming line. 40 years of spec- 
ialized experience in pump design and con- 
struction is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


The Deming Company 
Salem, Ohio 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 


CHICAGO DENVER 
FIG. 716 “AJAX” Henion & Hubbell Hendrie & Belthoff Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Gathering Pump Capacities from PITTSBURGH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
1,800 to 13,000 gallons per hour. Harris Pump & Supply Co. Charleston Electrical Supply Co. 
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On the job for 35 years 


and still] going strong! Not the mule, but the 


No. 1149-M 


No. 1145-M 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Cai 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 


San Francisco: 
N. D. Phelrs, 
| She!don Bidg. 


WATT CAR 


We cite this to indicate the 
kind of stuff Watt Cars are 
made of. Thirty-five years 
of continuous grind is pretty 
good evidence of substantial 
construction in a mining or 
industrial car. 


That’s the way all WATT 
Cars are built—on honor. 
Built to last, not merely to 
sell. 


-We build haulage cars for 


every conceivable class of 
service and are constantly 
designing cars tomeet special 
conditions. 


We've been at it fifty years 
and know how. 


Ours is the largest exclusive 
plant of its kind inthe world. 


What are your requirements? 


Catalogs on request. 


Denver: 
Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Boston Bidg. 


235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 


by 
| 
| 
| 
| 
No. 1134-M 
| 
J 
No. 1128-M No. 1083-M | 
No. 1143-M 
Philadelphia: 
11 


Montana Miner! 


Why they’ve sunk practically every 
shaft in the Butte District during 
the past year with Waugh Model 55 
“Clipper” Drills—the Best is none 
too good for Butte. 


Write today for our Bulletin C-5 


AV 


San Francisco Stage Los Angeles 
Scranton Lima Wallace 

El Paso Santiago Mexico Cit 
Seattle New York City 
Salt Lake City | Houghton Melbourne 
Joplin Butte Johannesburg 


Canadian Rock Drill Co., Ltd., Sole Agents 


Toronto Nelson Cobalt Vancou ver. 
K2 


Prostecting fcr Coa! in the Anthracite Regions 


IN MINING OPERATIONS 


handles a wide range of conditions. For the past 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 
Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. 
Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, whicn will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
EASTERNJAND EXPORT OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, W. Y. 


Ask Al 

Any 

| THE CHURN DRILL 
| 
| 
il | 

| | 

| | eee | 
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Auxiliary Mine Power 


Novo supplies it for a variety of 
needs — pumping, hoisting, air-com- 
pressing, the operation of ventilators 
up to 15 H. P. : 


Reliable, constant water supply is 
assured by Novo Pumping Outfits, 


easy to operate because simple in con- 
struction. 


Novo Type U Pumping Outfit, com- 
pact and portable, is a double-acting 
force pump,.good for pressures up to 
500 pounds: Maximum head, 1150 feet. 


An outside-packed pump. for varying 
high pressures, Novo Triplex Pumping 
Outfit will furnish capacity up to 125 
gallons per minute. 


Hoisting and Air Compresscr Outfits 
are made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes. 


Every Novo Outfit is equipped with 
the Novo Engine—known to power- 
users the country over for Reliability 
and Economy. 


Furnished to operate as efficiently 
with kerosene or natural gas as with 
gasoline. 


Write for full information. 


OVO ENGINE CO. 
Clarence E. it. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
927 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 
New York Office: 1617-1719 Woolworth Bidg. 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Bldg. 


Noro Type M 
Hoisting Outfit 


Novo 10H.P. 


Engine 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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Electric power equipment is handling coal under the greatest 
natural handicaps, faster and at less cost than is possible 


with steam engines. 


OVER 100 FOOT LIFT OF TWO-TON BUCKET 
FOR THREE ROUND TRIPS PER MINUTE 


At the Baltimore Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company 
this hoist can handle a two-ton bucket 
with a vertical lift of 115 feet at the 
rate of three round trips per minute. 
This is a capacity in excess of anything 
which has has been claimed for simil- 
arly constructed steam operated towers. 
Tt has been made possible by designing 


a motor with low fly wheel effect, to 
permit rapid starting, stopping and 
reversing. 

In applying electrical apparatus to 
coal and ore handling equipment, our 
engineers study the detailed require- 
ments of each builder’s machine, and 
cooperate to bring out its best individ- 
ual features. 


7o)Electric 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


43-217 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 


Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 
THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 

All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


| | 
| 
| 
| >, | 
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THE ARTHUR FLOTATION PLANT 
OF THE UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


illustrates the highest development in flotation mill construction. It is almost 
entirely of concrete, with concrete spitzkastens, concrete launders, etc. All 
auxiliary apparatus has been selected with a view to safeguarding the added 
effectiveness in flotation that their new construction affords them. 


Westinghouse Agitator Motors 


were selected for duty in this mill because of their known de- 
pendability. These motors are in successful operation today 
in this and many other plants and are demonstrating the merit 
of Westinghouse Agitator Motors especially designed for the 
steady and distinct operating requirements of this service. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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From the Smallest to the Larges 
a t 
ety Devices give Complete Protection 


ti 
Wy re Equipment built by one Manufactur’’ 


ALLU- CHALMERS 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A, 


SERVICE—Plus 


Satisfaction 
Dependability 
Durability 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE is coated with a¥ special Water and Air-tight 
Compound that resists hard wear and increases its life. It is thus Mildew, Water and Flame-proof. 


RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE is guaranteed Mildew and Flame-proof. 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE is Water and Mildew-proof. 
Thus you have a grade which is unreservedly guaranteed for its 


particular service. 
Allow us to send you samples. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


41 Union Sq. W., New York, N. Y. 913 Farmers’ Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Better than a Whistle 


That weird penetrating screech of 
the Federal Electric Siren is loud 
and distinctive. It is far superior 
to the monotonous tone of a whis tle 
and has replaced hundreds of them. 
Yourmenalways hearit—itisn ever 
mistaken for any other signal. It 
gets them “‘on their toes” in a jiffy- 


The Federal Elec- 
tric Siren is quick er 
to reach and easier 
to operate than any 
Its 
maintenance cost is 


other signal. 


only $2.00 a year. Push button 
control may be located at any 
point in office or mine. 


The largest and best managed 
mining companies in the United 
States use the Federal Siren. 


Made in several sizes and in 
models, so that the proper one 
can be selected for any require- 
ment. Get a Federal Siren—the 


better signal for less money. 


Send the coupon today for full 


information and prices. 


FEDERAL 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY - 


Federal Sign System (Electric), Lake and Dzsplaines Sts. Chicago, Illinois: 


Please send full information regarding Federal Electric Siren. 


miles from the mines. 


Our men live about 


(MCJ-6) 
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Optimism 


W ITH millions of men returning to indus- 

try, it is important that the mining indus- 
try help meet the situation by producing jobs for 
them. 


In many instances this means an increase in 
your facilities for handling your output; an 
enlarging of your production; an optimism in a 
‘prosperous future. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL you will find 
many optimists. They are telling you of their 
enlarged plants, of their willingness to assist you 
by furnishing your mine equipment that will cut 
your expenditures, and give you greater output. 


Match your optimism with theirs. Give 
them a chance to bid upon the equipment you 
are going to need. They are advertisers in a 
Journal that is published solely for your interest. 
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Poor Roads— 


A Tax on the Nation’s Energy 


7 AR demands a maximum of efficiency. 
During the last two years the country 


has learned how costly, how wasteful a thing, 
is a poor road. A poor road is in truth a 
tax upon the Nation’s energy 


The country road over which the farmer 
must haul his products and the intra-city 
highway used by the manufacturer are arteries 
which carry the life blood of the Nation’s 
activities. They must be as direct, as level, 
and as smooth surfaced as it is possible to 
make them. 


This lesson, learned in times of stress, will 
not be forgotten. During the next few years 
it will be applied to the roads of every state 
in the Union. 


In this application Hercules Powders will 
be extensively used. They will help to make 
crooked roads straight, hilly roads level, and 
wet roads dry. 


In this task, as in many other great under- 
takings, they will be used for the benefit and 
advancement of the people's interest 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St Louis New York 
Pittsburg,Kan. Denver Haz'eton Pa 
J) San Francisco Salt Lake “ity Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh,Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & M A Brands 


Desilverized Common 


Pig Lead—<wri Comcaing International (I. L. R. Co.) 


Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


Would You Like to Load Your Car Out on the Entry? 


The Goodman Scraper Loader— 


Avoids necessity for laying track, 
taking top or placing cars in rooms. 


Particularly valuable in low coal or 
where bad pitches are encountered. 


Useful in face loading in room-and- ——--ttt—t—O 
pillar mines where long faces are worked. Also in longwall mines. 


Serves a panel of four or five rooms from the time they reach a depth too great for shovel 
loading direct to cars on the entry, until they are fully driven up and the pillars drawn back. 


. Electric winding engines. 

. Center Sheaves attached to props. 
Room sheaves attached to props. 
Tail rope face sheaves. 

. Lead rope face sheaves. 

. Scraper guide. 

Scraper. 

. Car loading chute. 

. Tail rope. 

. Lead rope. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York Birmingham Cincinnati Denver 
Pittsburgh Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis Seattle 
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Core Drilling | 


H. R. AMELING 


PROSPECTING 
COMPANY 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ROEBLING — 
WIRE ROPE 


THE STANDARD WIRE ROPE 


FOR MINING 


“Over seventy-five years’ experience in 
the making of wire rope” 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


WIRE ROPE 


INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFG CO 


WILKES-BARRE PA 
NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT'LBANK 6£2 W ADAMS ST 
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HAZARD 


We are the pioneer  peeiallccteetli of high explosives in 
the United States. 


We have been making Giant Explosives since 1866, the 
year in which high explosives of the dynamite class were 
introduced. 


For more than half a century we have been steadily im- 
proving these original American high explosives, until now 
they are the most effective blasting agents obtainable. 


For your protection the Giant trademark is displayed on 
every case of Genuine Giant Explosives. Always look for it. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
“ Everything for Blasting’’ 


Home Office: San Francisco 
Branch Offices: Denver, Port'and, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


XPLOSIVES 
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Countershaft Drives | 


DEPENDABILITY 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


If you are installing or having trouble with BELTING, 
used around acid fumes, steam, gases, or dust 


OME of our MORSE Silent Chain Drive installations have 
encountered the same problem and will show a good solution. 


The joint always bears the burden. It’s the frictionless 
Rocker Joint. It’s no secret. 


Flexible asa belt. Positive as Gears. More durable than either. 


150 H. P. Drive to Ventilating System 


Whenever vou have any special problems with which you feel you need 
experienced advice, please call our nearest office. Confer with our experts. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. fiseumeturza Ithaca, N.Y. 


silent chains in the world 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Write for Free Bulletins 
Address Nearest Office 


. Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 
St. “Nicholas Bldg. 


F. Scott, 
“MORSE” is the Guarantee always behind our Service, Efficiency and Durability 
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| Chicago, Ill... . Merchants L. & T. Bldg. | 
Sr Ohio..... ..421 Engineers’ Bldg 
Detroit, Mich... .... 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo.... R. A. Lon: Bidg. | 
Greensboro, N. C.........805 Ashboro St. Morse Engineering Co. 
New York................ 50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn... ...413 Third St. St, 
x Pittsburgh, Pa... ... Westinghouse Bldg Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. | 
| San Francisco, Cal... Monadnock Bldg St. Louis, Chemical 
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TO STICK TO 


lord to the New Mine Boss 


OUR predecessor used Du Pont Dynamite because he 

knew he could depend upon its satisfactory performance. 

Other dynamites might accomplish as much, but the 
experienced miner realized that Du Pont Explosives would 
give satisfaction every time. 


Therefore, in your new responsibilities it is best to “‘let well- 
enough alone’’—let Du Pont do the experimenting. If it were 
possible to produce better explosives Du Pont would do it. 
Select the proper grade of Du Pont explosive for your work 
and then STICK TO IT. 


Our High Explosives Catalog is a valuable text-book. Write 
for a free copy to Advertising Division, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 
The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather 
Substitutes: Fabrikoid, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Transparent. Shell and Ivory Py-ra-lin. As» Py-ra-lin Specialties. Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints, Varnishes, Pigments and Colors in Oil, Stains and Fillers, Lacquers and 
Enamels for Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Dyes, Dye Bases and Intermediates. 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices in principal business centers. 
For information address: Advertising Division, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Light and Heavy 
Narrow and Wide Gauges 


STEAM 
FIRELESS (Stored Steam) 
COMPRESSED AIR 


13th Edition Catalogue, just off the press, mailed free to any mine 
operator or official applying on his letter head. To others at One Dollar. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY 


1223 Union Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Trolley Line Sectional Insulator with 
Bronze Cut Out Eliminates Arcing on 
Motors, Strain of Gears and Controllers 


This Style ““D” Sectional Insulator is used extensively throughout the Bitumi- 
nous and Anthracite Fields by many of the electrified coal mining companies. It 
will save your Trolley Wheels, Pole Heads and Harps and other Trolley Line 
Equipments. Write Today 
FLOOD CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JOHNSTOWN, PENNA. 
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Twenty-eight loaded 
cars up a 2% per cent 
grade. Total load 
about 112 tons, start- 
ed and hauled. 


VULCAN Hoists and VULCAN 
Locomotives have been helping mine 
both the coal and the ore of many 
countries for years. 


VULCAN Hoists have the advan- 
tage of nearly seventy years of con- 
tinuous development, and VULCAN 
Locomotives for use at coal mines 


have been built for more than forty 
years at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Some of the first hoists and first 
locomotives are still in regular daily 
service. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Designers and Builders of Hoists and 
Locomotives 


1736 MAIN STREET - WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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Have You Considered--? 


In big industries, where large 
capacities are required and relia- 
bility is essential—where produc- 
tion hinges on continuous never- 
failing service— 


| you considered and de- 
termined why belt conveyors 
are installed by the 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


They’re Correctly Designed 


and Well Built 
Red 
BALL-BEARING 
CARRIER 


. 


Vot. 5, No. 6 


WASHINGTON 


June, 1919 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL 

The official call for the 39th annual 
convention of The American Federation 
of Labor which will assemble in Atlantic 
City, June 10, contains the following an- 
nouncement of the ideals Of the organ- 
ization and the work of the convention: 


“To bring about more effectually than ever a 
better day in the lives and homes of the 
toilers; to defend and maintain by every hon- 
orable means in our power the right to organ- 
ize for our common defense and advance- 
ment, for the exercise of our normal and con- 
stitutional activities; to protect and promote 
the rights and interests of the workers; to 
assert at any risk the equal rights before the 
law of every worker with every other citizen; 
to aid our fellow workers against the effort to 
entangle the workers in the meshes of litiga- 
tion before the courts in the several states, to 
make effective in our everyday lives the 
principle declared in the law of our republic 
(the Clayton law). 

“*That the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce;’ to arouse 
our fellow workers and fellow citizens to the 
danger which threatens to curb and take away 
their guarantee of freedom; to meet and help 
solve the vexatious problems of peace and 
reconstruction.” 


In declaring for “equal rights” the 
Federation strikes a very sympathetic 
chord with the employer. The Federa- 
tion has at last become the friend of the 
man who has invested his capital in a 
business enterprise. The announcement 
of the Federation program is filled with 
high ideals which will receive the plaudits 
of the business men of the country who 
have long held that Labor and Capital 
have equal rights not only under law but 
as a matter of justice between men. 
MINING CoNnGress JOURNAL holds that 


each laborer should be a salesman of his 
own goods and these goods must be sold 
on their merit and not under a general 
label. To assert the “equal rights before 
the law of every worker with every other 
citizen” means, if we interpret English 
correctly, that the worker expects and 
will ask for only the same brand of just- 
ice and business contract that he is will- 
ing to measure out to the man who in- 
vests his brains and cash in a business 
enterprise. 

Employers under the law are responsible 
for their contracts both express and im- 
plied. Labor must be equally responsible 
before the law. The Clayton law pro- 
vides that labor organizations shall be 
exempt from the provisions of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law. Organized labor 
has continuously fought to evade respons- 
ibility. Very many advantages would 
accrue to organized labor through incor- 
poration, but these advantages have all 
been refused because of the responsibil- 
ity which incorporation entailed. 

The decision in Danbury Hatters case, 
fixed responsibility. The Clayton Law 
was enacted at the behest of organized 
labor to avoid the effects of that decision. 
The Bache-Denman case has again fixed 
responsibility. And now the American 
Federation of Labor seeks to “Arouse our 
fellow workers and fellow citisens to the 
danger which threatens to curb and take 
away their guarantee of freedom.” 
Does this mean the freedom to burn and 
destroy the employer's property should 
he presume to employ nonunion men in 
the operation of his coal mines? 

Underneath the clever sugar coating of 
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declarations favoring equal rights before 
the law which all employes heartily en- 
dorse, lies the demand that organized labor 
shall not be held responsible for its con- 
tracts and that in case of industrial wars 
no punishment shall follow the destruc- 
tion of property except through the crim- 
inal courts and by the act of a local jury 
usually either in sympathy with the ac- 
cused or under such intimidation as to 
prevent a free performance of the jurors’ 
duty. And such is the real demand 
rather than “to assert at any risk the 
equal rights before the law of every 
worker with every other citizen.” Let 
organized labor assume responsibility for 
its acts if it expects its pretensions to be 
accepted. 


THE MENACE OF BOLSHEVISM 


Democracy is self-control. Perfect 
self-control marks a high order of hu- 
man development. A Democratic govern- 
ment, a self-government, requires a high 
order of citizenship. Where this does not 
exist democracy’ fails. Ignorant peoples 


require a despotic government, despotic 
in proportion to their ignorance. 


The 
growth of democracy in Russia was more 
rapid than the education of her people. 
Czar Nicholas yielded liberty to his people 
before they were fitted for its responsibil- 
ities. 

Those of the Russians who were igno- 
rant mistook liberty and freedom of 
speech for license and what at first ap- 
peared to be a miracle-working move to 
free the world of despotism became a 
scourge to all civilization. The Revolu- 
tionists destroyed their own and others 
freedom to become the victims of disor- 
ganization. Bolshevism has become sy- 
nonymous for the degradation of men and 
women to the lowest depths of enforced 
immorality, starvation, despair, murder, 
rapine—everything that goes with the 
complete setting aside of law, order and 
government. 

This editorial is prompted by a lengthy 
conversation with an American soldier 
who spent a year in France, who carries 
a shell hole in his skull as a memento of 
the occasion, and who is ready—he says 
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—to go over the top again for the same 
cause. He doesn’t fear another outbreak 
in Europe. But he fears for his own 
country. He voiced what has been be- 
fore voiced by other soldiers, that Bol- 
shevism is here—here in our own “Land 
of the Free,” where all men were born 
free and equal. Thus, American Bolshe- 
vism paints a picture of the difference be- 
tween anarchy in an oppressed and hope- 
less country and in a land where com- 
parative freedom and peace are the rule. 
In America, they say, nothing could hap- 
pen as it has in Europe. We are civilized 
here and revolt and revolution and re- 
organization of society would walk in 
gently, most modestly and in a kindly 
spirit of brotherly love. Of course, say 
they, it might be necessary to make a 
show of force of numbers to prove the 
strength of the movement. It might be 
necessary and it would be a very pleasant 
occupation to force the man whose for- 
tune was built by his thrift and brains to 
leave his comfortable offices and go out 
into the mine and factory to try a little 
honest toil. In one public school in 
Washington, D. C., a district where 
there is a large foreign element, a teaches 
recently tound the younger children 
boasting that they were “soon going to 
live in the Northwest,” and the rich chil- 
dren there would soon be coming to their 
school instead. Quiet questioning devel- 
oped the information that at home the 
men and women were talking of the day 
when the idle rich would be changing 
places with the poor in the world. Those 
who lived in better houses were all classed 
as parasites who would soon have to give 
up their luxuries. The matter reached 
the Department of Justice, but nothing 
is known of what happened. It was prob- 
ably the idle prattle of those who think 
they are downtrodden because they spend 
money instead of checks. It is time that 
a little educational propaganda be or- 
ganized by our well meaning Administra- 
tion. The Liberty Loans all went far 
over the limit. The Victory Loan fol- 
lowed suit. The men who have money 
loaned liberally. The men with a few dol- 
lars borrowed more and loaned to the 
Government and America showed that 
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she wanted to “clean up” the war work 
finally and completely, and yet history 
repeats itself. 

Civilization—torn and destroyed in 
Europe by a coterie of men whose lust 
for power was greater than their love 
for their fellow-men—can be destroyed 
by the same lust which, unhampered and 
with a torch in one hand and a sword in 
the other, has shown itself to be the most 
terrible despot in the world today. 


A CONGRESSIONAL HUMORIST 


The Honorable “Billy” Mason of Illi- 
nois has long been known and loved for 
his original way of doing things and his 
latest method of making unnecessary a 
national anti-child labor law is as prac- 
tical as it is humorous. The bill just 
proposed and which has been referred to 
the Committee on Labor, provides that 
any manufacturer or mining operator 
who employs boys under sixteen in 
mines, or boys or girls under fourteen in 
other industries, shall pay a penalty to 
the Federal Government of two dollars 
per day for each day of such employment 


for each such boy or girl. The Congress- 
man is following out the trend of “Ad- 
ministration” thought in helping to pro- 
vide for the heavy post-war expenses. 
The one thing not provided for in the 
Bill was protection for the boy or girl 
through fixing a minimum wage of—say 


five dollars per day. By carrying the 
plan still further and providing that each 
employer should carry a certain stipulated 
number of boys and girls upon his pay 
roll, the measure could have provided a 
reasonably large annual income for the 
Government and thus materially de- 
creased the excess profits which are now 
worrying the collectors for the Treasury 
Department. 


“ORDERS FROM PARIS” 


When Acting Chairman Gay of the 
War Trade Board admitted to Senator 
Jones and Congressman Webster of 
Washington a few day ago that the em- 
bargo had been removed from magnesite 
“on orders from Paris” and when these 
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same members of the Washington dele- 
gation learned that a recent order of the 
U. S. Shipping Board fixed a freight rate 
of $7.50 per ton on magnesite from 
Austrian ports to the United States there 
followed a conference between the mem- 
bers of the delegations interested in mag- 
nesite production. The War Board and 
Shipping Board announcements, in the 
face of the fact that Austria is still an 
“enemy country” created consternation. 
It was found that these two war organ- 
izations had acted after the matter had 
been talked over in the temporary capital 
of the United States between the three 
heads of the three most powerful control 
agencies, Vance McCormick, chairman of 
the War Trade Board, Bernard Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, 
and Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
Shipping Board. This knowledge started 
the Washingtonians to preparing a Bill 
for early presentation and by which it is 
proposed that the great deposits of mag- 
nesite in Washington and California shall 
be protected and the profits which have 
heretofore gone into the treasuries of 
foreign-owned ship companies and Aus- 
trian mining companies shall be retained 
hereafter in America. 


“A GROWING DANGER” 

Under the above caption—after dis- 
cussing an alleged threatened invasion of 
the American cotton trade by the Jap- 
anese cotton manufacturers, the Quarry 
Workers Journal prints the following 
editorial which, carefully read, might 
suggest to an unbiased judge that the 
Russian idea of “rising up and taking” 
whatsoever it pleaseth the riser to take, 
seems to meet the editor’s approval. It 
seems difficult to believe that there are 
those so ignorant of the laws of econom- 
ics that they actually believe that bare 
hands alone create the wealth of the 
world and that, having created it they 
have only to “take it and be free.” 

The Quarry Workers Journal says: 

“Industry is slowing down. Unemployment 
is increasing. Tens of thousands of soldiers 
are being demobilized each month. There are 


less jobs to be had inside the gate and there 
is a longer line outside waiting for jobs. 
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“Your wages are good; your union is strong; 
but some day, when you get your envelope 
you will be told—no work for you after 
this week.’ 

“What will you do then? 

“High wages will not help you. 
will be impotent. 

“You will be out of a job, and you will 
stay out of a job until you can find another 
boss willing to hire you. The machine on 
which you work, will stand there idle, your 
landlord will demand the rent, the children 
will ask for bread and you will have none 
to give. 

“You will understand on that bitter day, 
that you will never be a free man until you 
own the machine beside which you work and 
the product that you create. Workers, you 
make the world. It-is yours. Take it and 
be free,” 


This editorial utterance of a widely 
read labor journal is well worth the care- 
ful perusal of the men who are dreaming 
that within the confines of this nation 
there lies nothing but “peace and safety.” 


The union 


TARIFF MEASURES 
ALREADY LAUNCHED 


The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House already has several “tariff” 
measures in its hands although it is 
generally agreed that there shall be no 
effort in this Congress to attempt to re- 
vise the tariff laws along general lines. 
The Longworth measure for the protec- 
tion of American dyes and coal tar pro- 
ducts was the first. Others are by 
Congressman Timberlake of Colorado for 
a ten dollar tariff on tungsten ores or 
crude tungsten and $1.25 per pound on 
acid and other forms of tungsten and 
by Congressman McPherson of Missouri 
for a tariff of two cents per pound on 
zinc. 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Senator Owen of Oklahoma proposes 
to add a “Secretary of Education” to the 
President’s Cabinet. To that end Mr. 
Owen has introduced a bill, “S. 819,” 
for the creation of a Department of 
Education and the transfer of all educa- 
tional work now in control of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the proposed new 
department and provides for an appro- 
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priation sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 

It is understood that the educational 
interests of the United States have been 
laying the ground work for this legisla- 
tion for some time and that a strong argu- 
ment will be placed back of this amend- 
ment to induce Congress to place the 
educational machinery of the country 
upon a new basis with proper initiative 
powers. 


OVER THE TABLE 


Secretary Wilson says that the only 
real issue between Capital and Labor is 
regarding the “division of profits.” 

Taken in conjunction with the seem- 
ing determination of President Wilson 
that the labor problems shall be discussed 
as between partners—the Secretary’s 
statement is illuminating. The Secretary 
of Labor also proposes that Labor and 
Capital shall get together over the “coun- 
cil table” and talk it out. 

To the latter proposal Mrintnc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL heartily assents. There is 
but one way to settle a vital issue as be- 
tween men, and that is “over the table” 
in calmness of mind and in fairness of 
attitude, with full consideration of the 
business elements entering into every 
phase of a contract. 

The contract so made is usually ac- 
ceptable to all concerned and is carried 
out with mutual profit. A contract forced 
upon either party without due considera- 
tion of all elements of profit and loss may 
be the cause of unbearable losses and at- 
tendant elements of discord. 

President Wilson places the labor 
problem to the forefront of all national 
problems at this time. He says, and 
rightly, that industrial success as a na- 
tion depends upon the existence of the 
entente cordiale between the employers 
and employed of the country. There is 
but one way open—provide a council 
table and talk every problem out to the 
last detail. 

The Whitley Commission plan of Eng- 
land may have opened the way for a 
solution in America. Under this plan, 
already adopted by many of the indus- 
tries of Great Britain, much of the hos- 


tility existing between employers and 
employed has been overcome through 
open and frank discussion of business 
affairs. The British Parliament author- 
ized the organization of a commission 
of twelve, composed of leading trades- 
union officials, respected economists of 
England and employers of high standing. 
It included two women. The results of 
the reports made by this commission are 
that joint industrial councils representing 
employers and employed have been or- 
ganized to handle the problems of each 
specialized industry, and the Whitley 
Commission is endeavoring to spread the 
movement into all industrial channels 
and to organize a national joint com- 
mission. 

Perhaps not enough time has elapsed 
since the inception of the idea to check 
upon the results with finality, but enough 
has been accomplished to maké it appar- 
ent that Mr. Whitley offered to a troubled 
industrial world a very practical thought 
at a time of need. 

Although the industries of this country 
have never attempted—as industries—to 
work out. any plan such as has been de- 
veloped under the Whitley Commission 
in England, many manufacturing institu- 
tions in various states have given fair 
trial to widely differing plans through 
which a spirit of cooperation Has been 
developed in the producing organizations. 
Many years ago a great manufacturing 
plant in Battle Creek, Mich., employing 
1,600 skilled mechanics and wood work- 
ers in building threshing machines, intro- 
duced to Michigan the plan of annually 
distributing bonuses in stock to all em- 
ployes in amounts proportionately fixed 
by the wage scale. To this was added a 
“council” composed of both officials. and 
employes of the plant. Never, to the 
writer’s knowledge, has there been seri- 
ous labor trouble in this plant. One of 
the largest and most successful manu fac- 
turers of church organs in America, a 
Detroit concern, organized a “council” 
composed of the foremen of each depart- 
ment of its plant, the superintendents, 
and certain officials of the company. This 
committee met regularly each week and 
every phase of the business of the com- 
pany came before it for consideration. 
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Complaints of workmen were taken up 
and settled and especially meritorious 
service was reported and publicly com- 
mended. The employes became a family 
of closely allied friends and the business 
grew to great proportions with noticeable 
lessening of losses through leaks and 
accidents. 

Many successful plans have been put 
in effect in this country a knowledge of 
which would lead to adoption elsewhere. 
A careful study of this question will be 
undertaken by the American Mining 
Congress Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions and Welfare, and it is hoped that 
much of good will result. THe M1ninc 
ConGRESS JOURNAL fully believes that 
the great problem of the future relates 
to the proper relation between employer 
and employe. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 

“Government ownership” of railroads 
cost a little matter of $130,000,000 in 
March. One cheering statement in the 
report of Director Hines is to the effect 
that the March income was _ increased 
more than $14,000,000, and another fixes 
the average increase in rates at 25 per 
cent. Unofficial experts are now estimat- 
ing that a sufficiently large increase in 
rates and a_ sufficient reduction in 
monthly expenses will eventually prove 
that federal control of transportation 
systems could be carried on without loss 
to the Government. 


THE SORROW OF AN ANARCHIST 


In Bolshevist Russia, according to an 
official report, unskilled labor is paid $10 
per day. This is a conclusive argument 
in favor of “soviet” government. In the 
same city, however, virtuous school girls, 
wives and mothers have been victimized 
by the dozens, then mercifully murdered 
and cast to the dogs. But what seems a 
deeper sorrow to the gentle anarchist is 
the fact that at $10 per day he has to 
work twenty-five days to pay for one 
pair of high-top boots, although in the 
days of sane conditions he could get as 
good boots for $4 per pair. 
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COMMITTEE ON NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


One of the most vitally important com- 
mittees ever announced by the American 
Mining Congress will soon meet in Chi- 
cago to complete its organization and to 
consider a work of national importance. 
Under the designation of “Committee on 
National Resources,” five of America’s 
leading thinkers and workers in the in- 
dustrial world have been asked to serve 
the nation by planning a program of con- 
structive legislation to be suggested to 
Congress and under which, it is thought, 
the leash can be removed from American 
development. Those who have been in- 
vited to organize the movement are: 
Charles S. Keith, Kansas City (lumber) ; 
William A. McGonigal, Duluth (iron) ; 
B. G. Dawes, Columbus (petroleum) ; O. 
C. Picher, Chicago (metals), and Fran- 
cis S. Peabody of Chicago (coal), and it 
is proposed that this committee shall 
meet weekly until the vast work ahead of 
it shall have been outlined. One of the 
subjects which will have immediate at- 
tention will»be the proposal to reorgan- 
ize the government’s attitude on business 
combinations. The great work accom- 
plished under government requirement 
during the past eighteen months to meet 
war needs and the total disregard of 
war boards for existing laws and de- 
cisions of courts regarding business or- 
ganization, accomplished results which 
demonstrated the possibility of reorgan- 
izing business into practical groups for 
collective management and production 
which, under proper governmental super- 
vision, would secure the highest possible 
development of our industrial life and 
make possible a proper conservation of 
the nation’s resources. 

It will be the duty of the special com- 
mittee above named to find the line of 
demarcation between the right and wrong 
in this great national problem, and to 
place its finding in the hands of the 
public and the Government. 


THE NEXT OIL STRIKE 


A New York City correspondent in- 
quires of the Director of the Geological 
Survey, “Would you be so kind as to in- 
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form me where the next oil strike is 
going to be?” Doubtless publication of 
this information would be interesting 
news to many outside of New York as 
well as in New York. 


LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


The following is one of a great many 
personal letters received from men who 
were crippled by the failure of the War 
Minerals Bill to function: 


The American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

I have heretofore received your letters 
and noted with pleasure, the good that 
has been and is being done by the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress for the relief of 
the miners. 

At the request of the Government for 
an increase output of chrome, to help 
win the war, I invested every dollar I had 
and could raise and developed more 
chrome, with the result that with the 
breaking of the market I went with it as 
is the case of many other patriotic miners. 

As to what is to be done, or can be done 
to put the industry on a sound business 
basis and footing is a question that is hard 
to answer, so long as foreign ores come 
into this country free it will be hard for 
the domestic producer to compete with the 
foreign product. 

Looks to me like the means of putting 
the industry on any sort of footing rests 
with the new Congress, and some steps 
should be taken in regard to placing an 
embargo or duty on imported ores as this 
would enable the domestic producers of 
minerals to operate their properties with- 
out loss. 

As soon as conditions will permit, I will 
so far as I am able, financially assist in 
the good work. Thanking you for the 
results you have gained, and the interest 
you have taken in the interest of the pro- 
ducers of minerals. 

Yours truly, 
Frank Cain. 

Riddles, Oreg., May 10, 1919. 


Quebec Magnesite 


The Superintendent of Mines of Quebec 
reports the Quebec production of mag- 
nesite in 1918 as follows: Crude magnesite, 
5,897 short tons; calcined magnesite, 1,318 
short tons; dead-burned magnesite, 21,439 
short tons; total, 28,564 short tons. The 
great bulk of this production, probably 
60-65 per cent or more, was shipped to the 
United States—Bureau of Mines Min- 
erals Investigations. 


— 
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SHIPPING BOARD NOW HAS TONNAGE 
AVAILABLE FOR OVERSEAS COAL TRADE 


The Federal Government has taken a 
practical step toward the expansion of 
American coal trade in foreign markets by 
the creation of a department of coal ex- 
ports of the United States Shipping Board 
and by the announcement that it is now 
prepared to allocate ships for the delivery 
of increasing quantities of this fuel to 
Europe, and to Central and South America. 

The creation of this department was fol- 
lowed by a conference at the Shipping 
Board offices between representatives of 
that board, of the State and Interior De- 
partments and of fifty of the leading coal 
exporters of the country to work out a 
program. 

Chairman Hurley in opening this confer- 
ence made the important announcement 
that the Government now is in a position 
to back the coal producers and exporters 
to the limit of its available shipping re- 
sources. He declared that the United States 
could sell coal at a‘profit at Newcastle 
itself, and that any nation with the il- 
limitable coal tonnage which America pos- 
sesses, coupled with a great merchant fleet 

of its own, was in a position to dominate 
the coal business of the world. He added, 
in his brief address, that there will soon 
be plenty of ships to meet all coal export 
demands and that the overseas shipping of 
the great coal ports of Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Norfolk will soon attain enormous 
proportions. 

These assurances were later conanbed by 
Assistant Director of Operations Taylor of 
the Shipping Board, who presided, and by 
H. Y. Saint, of Seattle, the head of the new 
department of coal exports. Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the Bureau of Mines, and 
representatives of state department com- 
mittee on exports promotion further en- 
lightened the enthusiastic body of coal ex- 
porters upon the policies of government 
and upon the unparalleled opportunities for 
money-making which foreign fields now 
offer to American coal enterprises. "The 
situation with respect to France and Bel- 
gium was particularly emphasized by Mr. 
Manning, who has just received a report 
from a personal representative now in Eu- 
rope. This shows that those two countries 
alone are in the market for 42,000,000 tons 
of coal. In brief, this report shows the 
French and Belgian situation to be: 

Tons. 
Destroyed French output. 20,000,000 
Reduced Belgian output.. 
Normal French imports.. 
Normal Belgian imports. 


’ 


4,000,000 


Mr. Manning showed, however, that the 
French would have, through its control of 
the Saar Basin field, to be taken from Ger- 
many, approximately 12,000,000 tons a year, 
which would reduce the need of foreign 
coal for France and Belgium from 54,000,000 
tons to 42,000,000 tons. Speaking informally, 
he expressed the belief that Italy would 
buy 1,000,000 tons of American coal without 
delay, if delivery could be effected, and he 
mentioned an interview with a representa- 
tive of the Swiss Government, who had 
asked for the exportation of 250,000 tons 
of American coal to that country. 

The State Department committee, after 
an extended investigation of the whole 
problem of coal exports, is inclined to the 
view that America’s best coal market in 
the future will be found in Central and 
South America and in the Mediterranean. 
This committee explained to the coal ex- 
porters that Great Britain, with shorter 
water hauls, would compete more success- 
fully with the Americans for the coal trade 
of her immediate neighbors. This includes 
the group of northern neutral nations as 
well as France and Belgium, but does not 
necessarily include Italy or the near east- 
ern countries beyond. 

It was explained by the State Department 
officials that Great Britain’s success in coal 
exportation in the past was due in large 
measure to the fact that it was a ballast 
proposition with her. In other words, she 
could send out coal tonnage in quantities 
from Cardiff as a sort of ballast and because 
she was in a position to import tonnage in 
the same vessels, she could give a favor- 
able coal rate, although her mine prices 
might be as high or higher than those of 
the United States: 

It was strongly urged upon the export- 
ers in that connection that they further 
explore the Central and South American 
coal markets to which coal might be 
shipped in the place of ballast and from 
which there can be drawn heavy tonnage 
for the return voyages. 

To the question of the most immediate 
importance—that is, how many ships can 
be placed at once at the disposal of the 
coal exporters? no answer can be given 
for some time. Mr. Taylor was pressed 
more than once for some definite informa- 
tion as to the amount of tonnage he could 
make available without delay. He said that 
this was a matter which would have yet to 
be worked out. The Army is releasing more 
and more ships all the time and the ship- 
yards are delivering more and more new 
craft, but it is not quite possible now to 
figure accurately upon the allocation pre- 
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gram. He was of the opinion, however, that 
as much as 250,000 tons would be placed at 
the disposal of the coal trade in June. This 
tonnage is to be increased steadily until 
enough of the merchant fleet is in the 
coal-carrying business to meet all demands 
that may be made upon the Shipping 
Board. 

Much of the conference was taken up 
with the technical details of the new ship- 
ping program. The exporters wanted to 
know to what extent the Shipping Board 
would recognize an inquiry from a foreign 
buyer, in giving options on ships, as dis- 
tinguished from an actual bona fide order 
for coal. Also they wanted to know what 
charter terms would be imposed by the 
Government, practically every coal dealer 
here urging that the Welsh charter be 
made a model for the American document. 

It was clear from the proceedings that 
many technical details must yet be worked 
out by the parties at interest, but the big 
fact is that the Federal Government at last 
has met the urgent export situation by 
guaranteeing the necessary shipping to 
make it a success and that from this time 
forward American coal will play a part in 
the fuel markets of the world. 

The National Coal Association on May 
27 issued the following statement: 

“Opening foreign markets to the Amer- 
ican coal trade, as contemplated by the 
Government if the creation of the new de- 
partment of coal exports, announced today 
by the Shipping Board, will provide the 
industry, it is believed by representative 
operators, with a new and powerful stimu- 
lant which should quicken production to- 
ward the pace that must be maintained if 
a serious shortage in home markets is to 
be averted next fall and winter. 

“For months the coal industry of the 
United States has been unable to supply 
even a small percentage of the millions of 
tons of coal needed in foreign markets. 
This has been entirely due to the shipping 
situation, the first call of ships being for 
the homeward transportation of troops 
and the outward flow of foodstuffs to Eu- 
rope. In the meantime, while almost every 
nation under the sun has been calling for 
coal, American mines have been producing 
from one-third to one-half their full-time 
output; in some fields, even less. 

“The situation has now been reached 
where there must be a decided increase in 
production if our own needs are to be met 
in this country. That increase can be ef- 
fected only by the entrance of buyers into 
the market. Mine forces cannot be kept 
together and mines cannot operate if there 
are not orders to fill, American buyers 
have not been in the market during the 
past few months to the extent necessary 
to enable operators to do more than keep 
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their forces together. The men are going 
and have gone, in many instances, into 
more regular and less hazardous employ- 
ment. Also thousands of miners are today 
at Atlantic ports, awaiting passage to 
Europe. 

“The entrance, therefore, of foreign buy- 
ers into American coal markets, should 
help in keeping together forces necessary 
to produce coal to meet not only foreign 
requirements, but needs in the United 
States next fall and winter. 

“Unless the United States can ship its 
coal abroad there is every indication that 
thete will be a world-wide shortage of coal 
next winter. No other country can supply 
the demand. In Great Britain, production 
has dropped to levels far below the pre- 
war days. It is regarded as virtually im- 
possible that Great Britain can mine the 
coal that the world will need. She is not 
producing it in sufficient quantities now, 
and the rationing system, under which 
consumers may obtain only a limited sup- 
ply, will be continued, it has been an- 
nounced, in the United Kingdom for 
months to come, notwithstanding the fact 
that hostilities ceased more than seven 
months ago. 

“The coal mines of France will not pro- 
duce their pre-war output for from three 
to six years, engineers estimate, while in 
Russia the situation, so far as next fall and 
winter are concerned, is regarded almost 
as hopeless. Wholesale bankruptcy threat- 
ens the coal industry in Germany—indeed, 
in many instances has already overtaken 
it—as the result of revolutionary changes 
in governmental policy affecting the in- 
dustry and because of general labor dis- 
turbances. A shortage characterized as 
acute exists in Australia, the one remain- 
ing large source of supply. Only in Spain, 
which does not produce enough to meet its 
own needs, has coal production been on 
the increase during the year, and in Italy, 
where a small quantity of lignite, far from 
sufficient to meet Italian needs, is mined. 

“The entire world, with the exception of 
the United States, is in the throes of a uni- 
versal coal shortage today and only the 
most sweeping increase in production 
wherever coal is mined can avert world- 
wide suffering next winter. More than 
100,000,000 tons of coal could be sent out 
from the United States during the re- 
mainder of the year, were there ships 
enough to carry it, without meeting in full 
the foreign demand.” 


A. J. McLennan, representing the Crosby 


interests, Duluth, spent several days in 
Washington the latter part of May in the 
interest of the Crosby claim under the 
War Minerals Act. 
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BUREAU OF MINES TO DEDICATE 
ITS PITTSBURGH STATION 


After having devoted almost its entire en- 
ergies toward helping to win the war by giving 
over to the common cause its experts, that 
they might through their peculiar knowledge 
develop new methods of destruction for the 
enemy, the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, has now returned to its inter- 
rupted peace program, and during the week 
of September 20 next will formally dedicate, to 
the best interests of humanity, its new million- 
dollar laboratories and workshops in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with ceremonies which will be 
national in scope. 

High officials of the Government, together 
with the governors of the principal mining 
states and the leaders in the mining industries 
and miners organizations will be present to 
take part in the dedicatory ceremonies. 

A feature of the dedication will be a great, 
national Safety-First meet, teams of miners 
from all over the country competing for cups 
and medals which will proclaim their suprem- 
acy to the entire country. There will be con- 
tests in rescue work and in first-aid to the 
injured, and as there is immense rivalry be- 
tween the teams of the different mining com- 
panies, it is expected that these contests will 
take at least two days for decision. On Sep- 
tember 30 the elimination contests will begin 
at Forbes Baseball Field in Pittsburgh and will 
continue until only the winning teams are 
left for the final championship contests, which 
will take place on October 1 immediately after 
the elimination trials are completed. Souvenir 
banners, badges and mementoes will be giv: 
to every competing team. It is hoped that the 
coal operators in the Pittsburgh districts, em- 
ploying thousands of men, will declafe a holi- 
day on the day of the final contests, thus per- 
mitting the miners to witness the finish of what 
promises to be the greatest Safty-First meet 
ever held in any country. At the last national 
Safety-First meet, which was held in 1911, 
there were more than 18,000 miners present. 
The contests are to Fe open to al Iteams from 
the mining and metallurgical industries of the 
United States. 

While the national Safely First meet will be 
the spectacular feature of the dedication, other 
events of importance will be sufficient to make 
the dedication the occasion for a notable gath- 
ering of the engineers and scientific men of 
the country, for the bureau is engaged in 
many tasks outside the safety problems in 
mining. The different laboratories of the 
bureau have been completely equinned for 
the investigation of the various problems re- 
lating to, not only greater safety, but 
also to greater efficiency in the min- 
ing and metallurgical industries. Visitors 
will be invited to the electrical and mechanical 
workshops and laboratories of the bureau and 
also to the petroleum, gas and coal laborator- 
ies, the testing gallery of the mine safety sec- 
tion and the industrial gas-mask division. 
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Another point of interest will be the experi- 
mental mine of the bureau at Bruceton, Pa., 
twelve miles from Pittsburgh, where an actual 
explosion of coal dust in the mine will be 
staged for the benefit of those attending. At 
the experiment station there is also to be 
shown a complete exhibit representing the 
mining and metallurgical industries of the 
country. It is expected that this alone will 
prove a magnet for the scientific men, as it will 
represent the latest developments in these in- 
dustries only to be brought together in such 
an exhibit. In addition ‘there will be a varied 
program, including visits to typical Pittsburgh 
industries. The dedication will cover three 
days, September 29 and 30 and October 1. 


RESPONSES SLOW TO ALLOY 
QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TRADE 


The bureau’s compilations of significant 
figures obtained by reports on forms sub- 
mitted to those interested in the minor 
alloying metals are more complete for the 
month of April than for the preceding 
months, but are by no means as compre- 
hensive as it is hoped to make them if 
those reporting will fill out and return 
the forms promptly. It is believed that a 
real benefit will accrue to the trade if the 
compilations are completed promptly at 
the end of each month and are sufficiently 
comprehensive to include at least 90 per 
cent of stocks, receipts, shipments, ete. 

The success or failure of the undertak- 
ing, however, depends upon its value to 
the trade and on the promptness with 
which the reports are received, and it is 
therefore urged that those who have not 
reported either send in their reports 
promptly or state their unwillingness or 
inability to do so. It is hoped that the 
May reports will be virtually correct inas- 
much as most of the firms that have not 
yet reported for April have signified their 
intention to do so.—Bureau of Mines Min- 
erals Investigations. 


Coal Company Officer Resigns 
Edwin 


Ludlow, for more 
years vice-president of the 
and Navigation Company, 
ters in Lansford, has resigned to take ef- 
fect July 1, when he will take up his resi- 
dence in New York. S. D. Warriner, pres- 
ident of the company, has announced the 
appointments of W. G. Whildin as manager 
of the company’s properties in the Panther 
Creek Valley, with headquarters in Lans- 
ford, and J. B. Warriner, now in charge 
of the Harwood and Cranberry Creek prop- 
erties, as manager of the company’s prop- 
erties west of Tamaqua, in addition to his 
present duties. Both will work directly 
under the president. 
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SEES NO HOPE FOR MANGANESE 
MINING IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States Tariff Commission has 
recently completed the assembling of in- 
formation on the manganese ore mining 
industry and has prepared an analysis of 
the competitive position of the United 
States in the manganese industry of the 
world. Among interesting facts recorded 
are the following: 

Manganese ore is-the raw material for 
ferromanganese or spiegeleisen, products 
essential to the manufacture of steel. 
Minor amounts of the ore are required by 
chemical and other industries, but 96 per 
cent of the consumption is for making 
steel. 

Prior to the European war the United 
States produced less than 1 per cent of its 
manganese requirements. The remainder 
was imported mainly from India, Russia 
and Brazil in the form of ore and from 
Great Britain in the form of ferroman- 
ganese. It is noted that the countries 
possessing the largest and richest deposits 
have an abundant and cheap labor supply. 

Under war conditions India and Russia 
were practically eliminated as sources of 
supply. The productive capacity of the 
world’s major deposits is so much greater 
than the total demand for ore for steel 
making that,if any single source is elimi- 
nated temporarily, the demand can be fully 
met by the remaining sources with but lit- 
tle extra effort. 

The industry considerably expanded dur- 
ing the war period in Brazil and in Cuba. 
The large supplies from these nearer coun- 
tries, together with the increased domestic 
output, proved greater than even the enor- 
mously expanded needs of this country. 
The United States became independent of 
British ferromanganese and of Indian and 
Russian ore. 

The Cuban industry was promoted by 
American interests and the entire produc- 
tion sent to the United States. The quan- 
tity imported from Cuba shows annual in- 
creases from 550 tons in the fiscal year 
1915 to 67,780 tons in 1918, an amount equal 
to one-twelfth of our total imports. 

Domestic production of high-grade (i. ¢., 
35 per cent or more manganese) ore used 
largely for making ferromanganese in- 
creased from 4,063 tons in 1913 to about 
294,000 tons in 1918. Production of low-grade 
(less than 35 per cent manganese) ore used 
partly for making spiegel and partly 
smelted direct in iron furnaces, increased 
from 85,588 tons in 1913 to over 1,079,000 
tons in 1918. The number of shippers of 
high-grade ore in 1918 had increased from 
approximately 75 in 1917 to about 210. 

Manganese mining on a large scale in 
the United States, however, is an artificial 
industry. Under normal trade. conditions, 
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with a free movement of ore from foreign 
countries, it cannot continue except on a 
very limited output. Domestic resources 
have been carefully estimated by the 
Geological Survey and found to be insuffi- 
cient to supply domestic requirements, if 
entire dependence be placed on our re- 
sources, for longer than three years at 
most. 

The domestic ore is low grade, obtain- 
able in small lots only, and variable in 
character. Aside from the higher cost of 
domestic ore as compared with the foreign 
product, any large dependence on domestic 
supplies involves the rapid depletion of 
our limited reserves. 

The foreign resources are in some in- 
stances practically inexhaustible, are high 
grade, and are more easily mined than the 
domestic products. The average grade of 
imported ore is from 45 to 55 per cent man- 
ganese as compared with domestic “high 
grade” running 35 to 45 per cent. 

A dominant factor in the domestic man- 
ganese industry is that most of the Ameri- 
can mines are situated in localities remote 
from the points of consumption, often at 
considerable distances from the railroad. 
Foreign manganese must eventually furnish 
the American supply, regardless of any 
temporary expedients that may lead to the 
continuance of domestic mining. 

During the war period a number of mines 
were opened up and equipped for the pur- 
pose of providing manganese as a neces- 
sity in the war program. Many of these 
properties failed to return the capital in- 
vested up to the time of the signing of the 
armistice. Since there was some justice 
in the claim that this investment had been 
undertaken for patriotic reasons, compen- 
sation from the Government has had con- 
sideration at the hands of Congress. Such 
compensation is now being adjusted under 
the War Minerals Relief Act which pro- 
vides for the investigation and liquidation 
by the Secretary of the Interior of certain 
financial losses sustained during the war 
period in four mining industries,—man- 
ganese, tungsten, pyrites and chromite. 


The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Company of Aurora, Ill, has appointed 
Fred W. Wells as assistant engineer of 
the New York district office. Mr. Wells 
was associated with this company prior to 
his entering the service early in the year 
of 1918. He was appointed first lieutenant 
in the 26th Engineers, served in various 
sections of France and with the Ist Army 
during the Argonne-Meuse operation. 


George H. Crosby, who has spent the 
winter at Pasadena, Cal., is again at Du- 
luth, Minn., his home. 
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HARRY N. TAYLOR ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Harry N. Taylor, vice-president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
was elected president of the National Coal 
Association at the annual meeting in Chicago, 
May 22. Other officers elected follow: 

Vice-presidents: A. R. Hamilton, president 
North Penn Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
T. B. Davis, president Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany, No. 1 Broadway, New York, and A. M. 
Ogle, president Vandalia Coal Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Treasurer: J. J. Tierney, president Pow- 
hatan Coal Company, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
elected. 

J. D. A. Morrow, who has served the associa- 
tion as its general secretary since its formation, 
was elected to the office of vice-president under 
an amendment to the by-laws adopted by the 
membership at the meeting. 

Mrs. H. S. Taylor was elected secretary. 

The Executive Committee of the new Board of 
Directors is made up as follows: J. P. Walsh, 
Vice-President Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; B. M. Clark, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal & Iron Company, Punxsutawney, Pa.; 
George H. Barker, President Maynard Coal 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; C. E. Bockus, 
President Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 24 
Broad Street, New York; F. C. Honnold, Secre- 
tary Coal Operators’ Association, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. C. Brydon, President Somerset County Coal 
Operators’ Association, Somerset, Pa.; W. H. 
Huff, Vice-President Victor-American Fuel Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo.; E. C. Mahan, Secretary and 
Treasurer Southern Coal & Coke Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Erskine Ramsay, First Vice- 
President Pratt Consolidated Coal Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Ex-officio members: Harry N. Taylor, Presi- 
dent National Coal Association, and Jere H. 
Wheelwright, former President National Coal 
Association. 

Harry N. Taylor, the new president of the 
National Coal Association, has been in the coal 
business for approximately 35 years. His first 
connection with the industry was with the 
Sunday Creek Coal Company at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1884, as an employe in the coal yards. 
Mr. Taylor later went to the mines and after- 
wards was made manager of the retail depart- 
ment of the company at Columbus. He was 
then sent to Milwaukee and managed the docks 
and marketed the coal on the lakes. 

In 1891 he went to Chicago and became inter- 
ested in Illinois coal. He was made president of 
the General Wilmington Coal Company, the 
sales organization for the entire Wilmington coal 
output in Southern Illinois, one of the chief pro- 
ducers in that section, built the coal docks at 
Waukegan, IIl., for the Western Coal & Dock 
Company, of which he was president, and after- 
wards was president of the Monon Coal Company, 
one of the largest producers in Indiana. Mr. 


Taylor afterwards became connected with the 
Taylor Coal Company, operating in Southern 
Illinois, the Harkes Coal Company of Iowa, the 
Powhatan Coal Company of Missouri, and is the 
vice-president in charge of coal mines of the 
central Coal and Coke Company, the largest com- 
pany in the Southwest, operating in Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Wyoming. 

Last year Mr. Taylor was vice-president of 
the National Coal Association. He served the 
Fuel Administration in the capacity of district 
representative for Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Those who attended the meeting were unani- 
mous in praise of the painstaking and elaborate 
arrangements for their entertainment, designed 
and perfected by the committee in charge, 
assisted by coal operators resident in the city of 
Chicago. 

The General Arrangements Committee, con- 
sisting of George W. Reed, A. J. Maloney and F. 
C. Honnold, in addition to presenting a business 
program, also carried out elaborate plans for 
the social entertainment of the visiting mem- 
bers. Theseincluded a smoker in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel on the evening of Thurs- 
day, May 22; a theater party for the wives of 
delegates at Powers Theater the same evening; 
a dinner dance at the Edgewater Beach, Chica- 
go’s popular lakeside hotel, on the evening of 
Wednesday, May 21; shopping and automobile 
tours through the city and environs and the open- 
of all the golf links in and near the city to out of 
town members desiring to engage in the pastime. 
A woman’s entertainment committee, composed 
of the wives of Chicago operators, entertained 
and administered to the comfort of wives of 
visiting delegates; an elaborate information 
bureau was installed in the Elizabethan Room 
of the Congress, where registration was con- 
ducted, and nothing was overlooked to make 
the occasion a pleasant and memorable oue. 

‘See that every guest attending the convention 
has a good time,” was the word sent out by the 
General Committee to all Illinois operators— 
and the operators lived up to the request. 

One of the first needs of the coal industry, 
voiced in Mr. Taylor’s opening address to the 
annual convention at Chicago, is a modification 
of the Sherman law. 

“Unbridled competition, disastrous competi- 
tion, can only result in economic waste,’”’ Mr. 
Taylor said, ‘‘the burden of which will finally be 
placed upon the public, and unfortunately that 
part of the public which can least afford to stand 
it, the small consumer.” 

Mr. Taylor also reviewed the situation from 
other angles and sounded a warning to the 
public that consumers would be disappointed 
in getting their coal supply for the year if they 
waited until the last minute to place their 
orders. After expressing his pleasure and grati- 
fication at his election, Mr. Harry A. Garfield, 
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addressing the annual meeting told the bitu- 
minous coal operators of the country that in his 
opinion the time had come when the industry 
would shortly recognize that government super- 
vision had come to stay; ‘‘that it is not a ques- 
tion any longer as to whether government shall 
keep hands off, but a question as to how far 
government shall keep hands on;” and that “‘if 
we are wise citizens we will quickly move into 

a position that will enable us to give the very full- 
est cooperation to the government of the United 
States in working out some plan for cooperation.” 

The plan of cooperation proposed by Dr. Gar- 
field was virtually the same as that recently 
embodied in a statement mailed out by the 
National Coal Association to all its members 
upon which a referendum vote was taken. The 
plan provides for the continuation of government 
supervision after the signing of peace, through 
the instrumentality of existing governmental 
agencies. 


FERGUSON TO HEAD CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES 


Homer L. Ferguson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company of New- 
port News, Va., has been elected president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. Ferguson, who has been a member 
of the board*of directors since February, 
1914, and who has been actively identified 
with the chamber’s work, succeeds as presi- 
dent Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, who 
declined reelection. Mr. Wheeler, who 
served as president the first two years of 
the chamber’s existence and who was 
called on last year to serve another term 
during the war emergency, could not ac- 
cept the place. 

Mr. Ferguson was nominated for the 
presidency by a nominating committee of 
the board of directors immediately after 
the chamber concluded its annual meeting 
at St. Louis on May 1. His was the only 
name placed in nomination after Mr. 
Wheeler declined reelection, and the vote, 
taken by mail, was unanimous. 

Born at Waynesville, N. C., March 6, 
1873, Mr. Ferguson was educated at the 
United States Naval Academy, graduating 
in 1892, and at Glasgow University, .Scot- 
land, finishing there in 1895. For eleven 
years he was a constructor in the United 
States Navy, leaving the Navy in 1905 to 
become general manager of the company 
of which he is now president. He is a 
member of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, the Society of 
Naval Engineers, the Engineers’ Club, New 
York, and the Army and Navy Club, Wash- 
ington. 

In addition to Mr. Ferguson, the follow- 
ing other officers were elected by the board: 

Vice-presidents: Eastern district, A. C. 
Bedford, New York; north central, Joseph 
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H. Defrees, Chicago; south central, Thomas 
F. Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee; western dis- 
trict (to be filled later). 

Honorary vice-presidents: Harry A. 
Wheeler, Chicago; John H. Fahey, Boston; 
A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa.; Charles Nagel, 
St. Louis; R. G. Rhett, Charleston, 

Executive Committee : Joseph H. De- 
frees, Chicago, chairman; Max W. Babb, 
Milwaukee; A. C. Bedford, New York; W. 
L. Clause, Pittsburgh; L. S. Gillette, Minne- 
apolis; P. H. Gadsden, Charleston, S. C.; 
Frederick J. Koster, San Francisco; James 
R. MacColl, Pawtucket, R. I.; C. A. Otis, 
Cleveland; L. E. Pierson, New York, and 
M. J. Sanders, New Orleans. 

Twelve members of the board of di- 
rectors have been named by the chamber’s 
membership committee as follows: 

Frank H. Johnston, New Britain, Conn. 
(reelected); Lewis E. Pierson, New York 
(reelected); Henry M. Victor, Charlotte, 
N. C.; P. H. Gadsden, Charleston, S. C.; 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas; Clarence 
H. Howard, St. Louis (reelected); Max W. 
Babb, Milwaukee (reelected); George H. 
Barbour, Detroit; Charles C. George, 
Omaha; A. E. Carlton, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; J. E. Chilberg, Seattle (reelected) ; 
Frederick J. Koster, San Francisco. 


TONS OF SILVER BULLION HAULED 
ACROSS CONTINENT DURING WAR 


Now that the government has completed 
its war-time shipments to India of silver from 
melted dollars, Director of the Mint Baker 
has disclosed how thousands of tons of the 
metal were hauled from the Philadelphia mint 
to San Francisco in special trains guarded by 
armed men without loss of an ounce and with- 
out general knowledge of the procedure. 

Eighteen of these treasure trains made the 
trip across the continent in the twelve months 
ending last April 23, with the silver like big 
bricks piled high in each of the five express 
cars composing a special train. Two men with 
automatic pistols at their hips and sawed-off 
shotguns on their laps sat in each car, and 
later guarded the secret transfer of the white 
bars from train to ship at San Francisco. 

Each silver brick weighed about 62 pounds 
and was worth $1,000, and each train carried 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000 of the 
bricks. Wrecking of the trains and theft of 
the metal by bandits was considered an ever- 
present menace to be guarded against. Guarded 
shipments of silver dollars also were made 
from the United States Treasury in Washing- 
ton and from the New Orleans subtreasury 
to Philadelphia. These dollars traveled in 
stout bags of 1,000 each, and were handled 
much like bags of sugar, except that armed 
men always were near. More than 265,000,000 
silver dollars were melted and shipped to In- 
dia during the year, to meet urgent war de- 
mands for coinage. 
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SCENE AT THE SMOKER 
One of the features of the National Coal Association’s Convention at Chicago 


TIN STAGNATE AS STOCKS 
AT SMELTERS ACCUMULATE 


There is some speculation as to the rea- 
son for lack of interest there in foreign 
tin markets. One explanation advanced is 
that the domestic smelters are accumulat- 
ing considerable stocks and will be in posi- 
tion to care for the needs of the consum- 
ers for some time after government stocks 
have been allocated. Moreover, consumers 
recognize that large stocks of tin must 
have accumulated at sources of supply, and 
when the import restrictions are removed 
they anticipate that such stocks will be 
offered at a considerably less price than 
is now being quoted. 

It has been suggested also that another 
reason for lack of interest is that some 
industries heretofore using tin have de- 
veloped substitutes. In this connection it 
might be interesting to note that one large 
manufacturer made an announcement re- 
cently tha. in order to alleviate, to a 
certain extent the shortage of tin exist- 
ing during the war, his company intro- 
duced a hard-metal substitute which has 
given satisfactory results in its use as a 
babbitt metal. Another large manufacturer 
adopted a lead babbitt containing 78 per 
cent lead, 14 per cent antimony and 10 per 
cent tin. According to a French report, 
tests were made on anti-friction metals 
consisting chiefly of aluminum, cadmium, 
magnesium and zinc. These alloys were 
designed to reduce as far as possible the 


use of tin, copper, lead and antimony. It 
is stated that the most satisfactory results 
were obtained by a compound of 63.3 per 
cent zinc, 21.3 per cent tin, 12 per cent 
lead and 3.3 per cent copper. 

In Germany, because of lack of tin, an 
alloy of cadmium, lead and mercury is 
being used in place of solder. This solder, 
if used on food containers, is probably 
toxic. 

In the opinion of H. W. Gillett, chief 
alloy chemist of the bureau, there is no 
material which can be directly substituted 
for tin in any given formula and produce 
the same result. The substitution is that 
of one alloy of certain physical properties 
for another alloy of similar properties. 
The two alloys need not have any con- 
stituent in common.—Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Investigations. 


Import Restrictions Removed 


The War Trade Board announces that, 
on and after May 28, 1919, applications will 
be considered for licenses to import tin 
ores and tin concentrates, subject, how- 
ever, to the following conditions and limi- 
tations: 

1. That such licenses will permit the im- 
portation only of shipments made from 
points of origin on or after June 8, 1919; 
and 

2. That such import licenses will not be 
valid for entry until July 1, 1919, 
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Photo by Harris & Ewing. 


H. Y. SAINT 
Head of the U. S. Shipping Board’s Coal Department 


SHIPPING BOARD CREATES 
NEW COAL DEPARTMENT 


The creation of a new department to be 
known as the Department of Coal Exports was 
announced today (Tuesday) by the United 
States Shipping Board. It will be under the 
direct control of the Division of Operations, of 
which John H. Rosseter is the Director. 

In a statement issued today, Mr. Rosseter 
said he had selected Mr. H. Y. Saint, of Seattle, 
to be in charge of this new department; that Mr. 
Saint, who has accepted the appointment, will 
call a meeting to be held in Washington, Thurs- 
day, May 29 at 10.30 a. m. to which producers, 
shippers and exporters of coal are invited for a 
general and preliminary discussion of the export 
coal situation and for suggestions as to the best 
means of employing Shipping Board tonnage to 
aid in the development of that trade. 

“The Shipping Board,” Mr. Rosseter said, 

‘is greatly interested in developing American 
coal exports, but as so much of our tonnage had 
to be devoted to food relief service we have not 
had the necessary ships to adequately serve the 
trade. Happily, the time has now come when 
we can plan in a constructive way for the develop- 
ment of our coal exports, and recognizing the 
importance of this work, and in order to carry it 
forward, the Board has authorized the creation 
of a new department of the Division of Opera- 


tions, to be known as the Department of Coal 
Exports. 

“After a very careful canvas of the field for a 
man with the necessary qualifications and at the 
same time unbiased by any connection with the 
industry itself, we have selected H. Y. Saint, 
formerly Director of the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, to take 
charge of the new department. 

“The Department of Commerce, the Fuel 
Administration and the Foreign and Domestic 
Trade Bureau of the State Department have been 
requested to cooperate with the new Department 
of Coal Exports.” 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS 
OF SILVER ARE MODIFIED 

The Federal Reserve Board announced 
on August 15,:1918, that licenses for the 
export of silver would ‘thereafter be 
granted only for civil or military purposes 
of importance in connection’ with the 
prosecution of the war and only in cases 
where the exporter certified that the sil- 
ver to be exported had been purchased ‘at 
a price which did not directly or indirectly 
exceed $1.0144 per ounce 1,000 fine at the 
point where silver is refined in the case 
of silver refined in the United States or 
at the point of importation in the case of 
imported silver. The occasion which re- 
quired the above limitations on the export 
of silver having now passed, the Federal 
Reserve Board will hereafter, unless a gov- 
ernmental necessity should again arise, re- 
sume its former policy of granting freely 
and without condition all applications for 
the export of silver bullion or of silver 
coin of foreign mintage. 

This change of the policy of granting li- 
censes does not do away with the necessity 
of filing an application for licenses to ex- 
port silver bullion or silver coin of foreign 
mintage. Such applications must, as here- 
tofore, be filed through the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the appropriate district, but 
such applications will,-as stated above, be 
freely granted by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The Secretary of the Treasury does not 
contemplate any further sales of silver 
under the Pittman act, except to the Di- 
rector of the Mint. 


Would Reduce Costs 


Japan is beginning to realize the neces- 
sity of organizing her iron and steel manu- 
facturers in order to reduce costs. It is 
also reported that the Government is con- 
templating import duties to protect the 
home industry, and subsidies sufficient to 
permit competition in foreign trade. The 
Hanyang Iron Works of China, under 
Japanese supervision, are being enlarged 
to produce 280,000 tons a year.—Bureau of 
Mines Minerals Investigations. 
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FUTURE OF SILVER IS GOOD— 


CONDITIONS RESULTING FROM WORLD 
WAR CREATE PROMISING MARKET 


The following article, prepared by S. M. 
Soupcoff, a well-known Salt Lake mining 
man, for the Salt Lake Herald, contains so 
much of interest to American producers 
that the Mininc Concress JourNat takes 
pleasure in giving it further publicity: 


As Utah ranks second as the largest pro- 
ducer of silver in the United States, the 
mining men of this state are naturally in- 
terested in the future outlook for the 
white metal. 

The largest real producing silver camps 
in this country and Canada are Tonopah, 
Nev., and Cobalt, Ont. These camps were 
both discovered about the same time and 
for a while were phenomenal producers of 
the white metal. The production from both 
of these camps in recent years has some- 
what declined, and speaking about 1918 
operations, E. P. Earle, president of Nipis- 
sing Mines, Ltd., said in part: “Develop- 
ment of new ore did not make up for the 
large production, so there is some decrease 
in ore reserves, which now stand 6,000,000 
ounces.” 

What has been stated above by the 
Nipissing management can, in a sense, be 
said concerning all the properties operat- 
ing both in the Tonopah and Cobalt dis- 
tricts. These silver mines are on-the de- 
cline and the peak of their production has 
been reached and passed. A second and 
more important source of silver comes 
from the argentiferous lead ores mined in 
Utah and Idaho. 

Park City, Utah, and the Coeur d’Alene 
district in Idaho are excellent examples of 
mining camps producing ore of this par- 
ticular character. These ores are shipped 
to smelting plants and the silver produced 
is marketed by such firms as the American 
Smelting and Refining Company and the 
United States Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. 

A third source comes as a _ by-product 
from the large mining companies, such as 
the Utah Copper: Company and the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, which produces 
annually 12,000,000 ounces. The production 
of silver from this latter source has been 
somewhat diminished due to the curtail- 
ment of copper output, which in some 
places has been reduced to 40 per cent of 
normal capacity. 

It must be taken in mind that the pro- 
duction of copper and lead bear an ex- 
tremely important relationship to the pro- 
duction of silver, and naturally a serious 
curtailment in output of the above-men- 


tioned metals has a tendency to reduce 
the output of silver, which is exactly what 
is taking place today. 


WORLD'S SILVER PRODUCTION 


Statistics with reference to the silver 
production of the world show a gradual 
decline. The only real source available to 
increase the output seems to be Mexico, 
which normally can produce 50,000,000 
ounces per annum. 

If the present price of this metal pre- 
vails and conditions become peaceful in 
our southern neighbor, this output unques- 
tionably can and will be increased. 


_The following is the world production of 
silver, in ounces: 


Year. Ounces. 
United States production: 


SILVER FIGURES IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The average price of silver for fourteen 
years, 1903 to 1916, was 57.52 cents per 
ounce. During April, 1918, Congress passed 
what is known as the Pittman bill, which 
established a maximum price of $1.01% for 
silver per ounce. This was done at the 
urgent request of Great Britain, who was 
compelled to secure enormous quantities 
of the white metal in order to restore and 
maintain the financial balance of India. 

This bill, which also permitted the melt- 
ing of the Sherman silver dollars, should 
be a factor in stabilizing the price of sil- 
ver for years to come at $1 per ounce. 

Although the passing of the Pittman act 
Was a necessary war measure, and was re- 
sponsible for solving a very bad financial 
dilemma for Great Britain, nevertheless it 
has already accomplished its purpose and 
should be superseded by a law which would 
place the price of silver varying according 
to the natural economic law of supply and 
demand. 
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It is claimed by some very eminent finan- 
cial authorities that the silver at present 
being exported from our country and which 
has been purchased at $1.01% is being util- 
ized in order to settle far eastern trade 
balances at the rate of $1.30 per ounce. If 
this above condition be true the American 
silver producers are being imposed upon 
by British bankers, and this injustice 
should be corrected. 

That a shortage of silver exists is undis- 
puted, and the following statistics with 
reference to the world demand should be 
appreciated by those mining this metal: 

The yearly demand for silver is as fol- 
lows: 

Ounces. 


SILVER NATURAL METAL 


Heretofore England has settled her trade 
balances with India by means of gold. At 
present England cannot permit the ex- 
portation of*this noble metal, as it would 
jeopardize the foundations of her financial 
structure upon which she has reared a 
$20,000,000 credit. Therefore if trade bal- 
ances are to be settled by means of metallic 
coin, silver will be the natural metal used 
for this purpose. 

The above statement alone has consider- 
able bearing upon the future of silver due 
to the fact that previous to the war India 
absorbed $150,000,000 yearly in gold, which 
must at present be settled with silver. 
Then, again, subsidiary small paper money 
issued by European governments during 
the war will be replaced by silver, and if 
not replaced at least be made a basis for its 
issuance. 

The usages in arts and industries of sil- 
ver and its chemical compounds have im- 
mensely increased. Who would think that 
at least 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 ounces of this 
metal is being utilized in photographic and 
moving picture industries per annum? 

In conclusion, it can be safely stated that 
the future of silver is exceedingly bright. 
Ex-Senator Guggenheim, in a recent re- 
port to the shareholders of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, said: 
“Authorities on the silver market agree 
that the price of this metal will be main- 
tained at a dollar for a prolonged period.” 

Senator Reed Smoot, the future chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, re- 
cently at a meeting of mining egineers 
said: “Remove the restrictions on the price 
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of silver and it will have a mighty good 
rise in value.” 

Professor Fisher of Yale was recently 
quoted as saying: “Gold will not return 
to circulation; there will be no great out- 
flow of gold through international trade.” 
If Professor Fisher be right in his prophe- 
cies, then part of all of our foreign debts, 
and interest due us from European nations 
accruing on our foreign loans, if settled 
by real metallic money, should in a large 
sense be settled by the use of silver. 

To summarize the actual outlook for 
the future of silver, one can say with a 
diminishing output and increased demand 
the market for this metal will be par- 
ticularly good for some years. 


MINERAL RESOURCES REPORT 
TO BE ISSUED ABOUT JULY 1 

A preliminary report on the mineral re- 
sources of the United States for the cal- 
endar year 1918 will be issued by the Geo- 
logical Survey about July 1. 

Most of the statistics of mineral produc- 
tion compiled by the Geological Survey 
have been made public in the form of press 
bulletins or of separates dealing with in- 
dividual commodities long in advance of 
the appearance of the final two-volume 
work on mineral resources of the United 
States, nevertheless it has been thought 
for some time that the assembling of sta- 
tistics for all mineral commodities in a 
single small pamphlet issued within six 
months after the close of the year to 
which the statistics relate would be widely 
useful to the mineral industry. 

This pamphlet will not supplant any of 
the reports now being issued by the Sur- 
vey. The report will contain general tables 
for all mineral products showing produc- 
tions, imports and exports for the years 
1917 and 1918, and in addition will contain 
for each of the principal mineral commodi- 
ties separate tables showing production, 
imports and exports from 1913 to 1918. 


Chicago Meeting A. I. M. M. E. 


The American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers will hold its con- 
vention in Chicago, September 22 to 26. 
This meeting promises to be one of de- 
cided importance to the-industry, as sub- 
jects of vital concern on modern. metallurgy 
will be under discussion. 

In addition to the technical talks, an 
elaborate social program is being arranged 
and excursions by the institute as a body 
are planned to many points of interest in 
the vicinity, including the steel mills at 
Gary, the oil refineries at Whiting, metal- 
lurgical plants at East Chicago and North 
Chicago, and to the LaSalle district, where 
the cement, coal and zinc industries are 
represented. 


| 
Subsidiary coinage.............. 60,000,000 
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THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY’ 


By Geo. H. CusHInG 


When I started from Washington for 
Cleveland I had no money, but I had some 
coal. So I arranged to pay my way in coal 
instead of in cash, with the following re- 
sults: 

The taxicab driver hauled me a mile to 
the station and I gave him 500 pounds of 
anthracite pea coal. For a ticket to Cleve- 
land I gave the agent 6,448 pounds of an- 
thracite white ash egg coal. 

To the porter who carried my bag to the 
car I gave 125 pounds of anthracite pea 
coal. 

To the Pullman conductor, for a berth 
to Cleveland, I gave 1,000 pounds of Lykens 
Valley stove coa!. When I went into the 
dining car, in exchange for a table d’hote 
dinner, I gave the steward 1,000 pounds of 
Tioga County, Pa., lump. 

The waiter thanked me mildly when I 
handed him 150 pounds of Somerset County 
run of mine. 

The most interesting part of my barter 
experience was the next morning when I 
went in to breakfast. 

In exchange for five prunes I gave 350 
pounds of Pocahontas mine run. 

For two poached eggs I gave 400 pounds 
of New River mine run. 

For two pieces of toast, upon which to 
rest the poached eggs, I gave 220 pounds 
of Tug River slack. For one cup of coffee 
I gave 135 pounds of Fairmont 4-inch lump. 

When I got off the train I Handed the 
porter a tip of 250 pounds of thick-vein 
Hocking mine run. 

Wanting to know the latest developments 
about the League of Nations I gave a 
newsboy 18 pounds of thin-vein Hocking 
mine run for a morning paper. To the 
driver of the taxi for driving me to this 
hotel I gave 200 pounds of Massilon lump. 

For a room at the hotel for one day I 
gave the clerk 2,000 pounds Solvay egg 
coke. 

To the bellboy who carried my bag and 
key to the room I gave 50 pounds of 
Pomeroy mine run. 

To the barber who shaved me I gave 
275 pounds of Eastern Ohio slack. 

For having my shoes shined I had to 
surrender 150 pounds of Jackson Hill lump 
and handed the waiter as a tip 150 pounds 
of the same coal. 

For a package of cigarettes I gave 250 
pounds of Eastern Kentucky mine run. 

And, desiring to do the right thing by a 
thirsty friend, I persuaded the barkeep to 
give him a Bourbon whisky in return for 
265 pounds of Jellico lump. 


1An address by the managing director of the American Wholesale Coal 
before the annual banquet at Cleveland, Ohio, June 3, 1919, 


For the ticket to this banquet I gave the 
hotel 3,000 pounds of Youghiogheny mine 
run. 

In a word, to get to this banquet I had 
to give away 18,406 pounds of various kinds 
of coal, or, about 9.2 tons. 

This curious assortment is what the oper- 
ators, under Garfield prices, had to sur- 
render to get $32.21. 

If I had not been so foolish as to give 
away my raw coal so cheaply, but if in- 
stead I had first subjected it to a dis- 
tillation process, I could have paid all of 
my bills with about 1,200 pounds of coal 
and could have put in my pocket to spend 
in Cleveland stores the sum of $428. That 
is, by extracting only eleven easily ob- 
tained products I could have made each 
ton of coal worth $50. Therefore, for the 
92 tons I would have received $460. My 
expenses were $32. The profit to me would 
have been $428. 

In a word, I was as blind and as foolish 
as is the typical coal man who insists upon 
selling raw coal and upon complaining that 
he and his industry are poor. If instead of 
wasting our efforts on tears, lamentations 
and regrets, we spent some of it upon 
splitting coal up into its valuable products, 
the cash balance of the industry would be 
different. To be specific, from 10 tons of 
Fairmont slack I could easily have ob- 
tained: 13,000 pounds of coke, 1,000 pounds 
of breeze, 100,000 cubic feet of gas, 250 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 140 pounds 
of sulphuric acid, 20 gallons of benzol, 40 
pounds of toluol, 18 pounds of Prussian 
blue, 3 pounds of carbolic acid and 240 
pounds of fuel oil. 

I need say no more. I was a dunce to 
sell my coal so cheaply. I admit it freely. 
By the same token, nearly all coal men are 
stupidly neglecting the pile of money which 
is under their eyes while spending their 
hcurs weeping over their poverty and call- 
ing upon God and the Government to wit- 
ness their misery and their rags. Instead 
of clinging to their dirty raw coal and ex- 
changing it for railroad tickets and hotel 
rooms, if they had translated it into its 
by-products and had sold those, ours would 
not have been such a sour-faced and tear- 
stained industry. 

So, when coal men come to me with eyes 
bloodshot from weeping and ask: “What 
is going to become of the coal business 
with its keen competition and its prices 
low,” I point to this exhibit and say: 

“Your salvation lies there. You can take 
coal which you are now selling at 10 pounds 
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for 1 cent and make it worth 2% cents a 
pound.” 

And, if you coal men cannot make money 
while doing that, I say unto you that you 
had better get .out of business. You have 
mistaken your calling. Instead of trying to 
be a business man, you should become a 
college professor or a bureau chief in 
Washington. 

I raise this issue now because we are on 
the threshold of an era when that sort of 
development is easily possible in any Amer- 
ican business. 

Prior to the world war the great oppor- 
tunities in America were those of the 
pioneer. Wealth came to the man who 
could find and develop the deposits of nat- 
ural resources. Ours was the crude stage 
in the industrial history of any people. The 
last generation lived in the last stages of 
the era of exploitation. Treir first business 
in life was to find natural resources in 
quantity, to develop them according to 
some scheme—economical or otherwise— 
build the transportation lines away from 
those deposits; to lay out the routes of 
commerce, and thus, by tedious process of 
selection, to bind the natural meeting 
points in the country for the various raw 
materials—to establish manufacturing cen- 
ters in short. 

In that period and in that enterprise it 
is true that millions of money have been 
made. But it is also true that millions upon 
millions of dollars were ventured and lost 
in the same enterprise. For those lost mil- 
lions there never has been and never will 
be any adequate accounting. 

But today that old period of exploitation 
exists, as Mr. Taft says, as a reminiscence 
only. We now know where all the de- 
posits of our natural resources are. They 
have been charted and even measured. The 
transportation lines have, in the main, been 
laid down. The routes of commerce have 
in the main been mapped out. The natural 
meeting points of various raw materials 
have in the main been discovered and lo- 
cated. The manufacturing centers have in 
the main been started. The pioneers in 
these respects are as nearly obsolete as the 
buffalo and the cowboy. The exploiter’s 
profit is no longer available. 

Today this great nation enters upon a 
new era. From now on ours will be the 
work of developing and expanding along 
the lines laid down by the last and pre- 
ceding generation. We are no longer in 
the exploitation stage of our natural re- 
sources. We are on the threshold of the 
era wherein refined manufacturing and 
sublimated merchandising play their proper 
parts. 

If this means anything at all it means 
that we have passed through the period 
where speculation as the keynote of a 
great industry brought its unavoidable toll 
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of waste and loss. We have entered the 
era where our business takes on an aspect 
of stability through having quit itself of its 
profligate tendencies. As far as concerns 
the customary processes and functions, 
this may, perhaps, mean less of profit per 
ton or per unit in widely separated periods, 
but it must mean more assurance of some 
profit on the ordinary turnover. As to the 
new phases of our industry, it must remain 
true that they will pay more. Without an 
attractive compensation, we do not get 
new things. 

So I say that the speculative period in 
American business is gone. The era of 
sound and substantial development has 
dawned. This means only that we are 
through with the period of seed planting. 
We have come now to the gathering of 
the fruit. 


COL. FRIES TELLS WHY CHEMICAL 
WARFARE SERVICE MUST CONTINUE 


Lieut. Col. Amos A. Fries, of Edgewood 
Arsenal, is strongly in favor of the Govern- 
ment’s continuing chemical preparation for 
war, which would mean continuance of the 
arsenal. He argues it is impossible to abolish 
with certainty, by agreement among the na- 
tions, such preparation throughout the world, 
because a nation planning war could use its 
commercial plants and laboratories without 
other nations being the wiser. 

Colonel Fries also said chemical warfare 
was by far the most effective of all branches 
and that, except when nations are unprepared 
for defense, it is the most humane. He spoke 
from his experience in France, where he was 
in charge of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
with the rank of brigadier general, returning 
to this country in January. 

“So far as I have heard, the peace terms 
contain no restriction upon preparation for 
chemical warfare,” Colonel Fries said, “and I 
don’t think there will be any such restrictions. 
It is practically impossible to make effec- 
tive any agreement, which the nations 
might enter into, not to conduct chemical 
preparations. 

“Commerce and industry involve chemical 
research to an astonishing extent now. Few 
people realize the extent. The Germans, in 
the front rank in trade and industry before 
the war, were in the front rank of chemical 
work, and in the beginning were better pre- 
pared to use chemicals in warfare. 

“That is an example. With chemical lab- 
oratories attached to business and industrial 
concerns throughout the foremost nations, 
any nation that wanted to play false could 
arrange to convert these business concerns— 
dye concerns, for instance—into war concerns 
on short notice, and the other nations, having 
no way of knowing about this, would be at 
terrible disadvantage unless they had done the 
same thing. 
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“The thing to do is to realize and face the 
facts. Here is a weapon of war, of over- 
shadowing effectiveness, which cannot be sup- 
pressed by fiat of any kind. We should pro- 
tect ourselves by making the proper use of 
our advantages. We will not use it improp- 
erly, and we should be in position to prevent 
others using it against us. 

“I know there is an opinion among many 
people that chemical warfare is the most 
merciless form of warfare. That is due to 
the conditions of the first German gas attacks 
upon the British early in 1915. The British 
had no protection against gas at that time; 
they knew nothing about it. And their fatali- 
ties were about 35 per cent of their casual- 
ties—meaning those killed or injured suffi- 
ciently to go to the hospital. But those con- 
ditions no longer obtain. After the introduc- 
tion of mustard gas, which is nearly fourteen 
times as deadly as the gas first used by the 
Germans, the ratio of deaths to casualties 
among the British was reduced to 4 per cent, 
or a little less than that, because the British 
in the meantime had learned to protect. 

“Now, look at the situation in the whole. 
You have a form of warfare, the preparation 
for which cannot be certainly stopped by 
agreement, no matter how diligently enforced. 
At the same time, it is a form of warfare 
which will knock out more men than any 
other form—might, in fact, speedily end a 
whole campaign—without killing nearly as 
many men as the other methods of making 
war.” 

Colonel Fries is a West Pointer, having been 
graduated April 26, 1898, on twenty-four 
hours’ notice for service in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. His service was in the engineer 
corps, prior to the war. 


MINERAL INDUSTRIES STILL 
IN STATE OF READJUSTMENT 


The mineral industry is still in a stage 
of readjustment. Markets are quiet and 
production is still largely curtailed. The 
various industries are gradually using up 
accumulated stocks, while the Government 
has been disposing of its supplies. Prices 
are reaching lower and more stable levels, 
and it is expected that conditions and pro- 
duction will improve. Building activity is 
being resumed. While prospects for for- 
eign trade are improving and ocean rates 
are declining, the shortage of ocean bot- 
toms is still acute. In the special mineral 
industries, such as manganese, potash, 
graphite and pyrite, which have been de- 
veloped during the war, activity is very 
limited and many of the plants are closed. 
This condition will continue until it be- 
comes evident as to what the movement 
and prices of foreign material will be— 
Bureau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 
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WANTS DIVORCEMENT OF COAL 
INDUSTRY AND THE CARRIERS 


The committees of Congress that are 
concerned have received the following 
from George H. Cushing, managing direc- 
tor of the American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation: 

This letter is written in behalf of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association 
which comprises, approximately, 600 mem- 
bers whose working capital is approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 and who were in 1918 
responsible for the distribution of approx- 
imately 200,000,000 tons of coal. I believe 
you will find that the sentiment expressed 
herein reflects the opinion and firm con- 
victions of 90 per cent of all coal men. 

You will, perhaps, agree that before 
proper relationship can be established be- 
tween coal, the commodity—not merely 
the men who now and temporarily com- 
prise the coal trade—and the people—not 
merely those who now buy and use it, but 
those who are to come—a great many ex- 
isting conditions must be changed. In ad- 
justing and readjusting a natural resource 
to the needs of a Nation, on the basis sug- 
gested, there must, of necessity, be a great 
many alterations of any program which is 
at first mapped out. It goes without say- 
ing that the coal men must change the 
methods by which they have done business 
since those are admittedly crude. The leg- 
islative body must, unquestionably, pass 
acts of regulation designed to direct the 
course of events so as to preserve a proper 
routine with respect to this natural re- 
source. And the people must be taught to 
conserve coal and encouraged to practice 
economy. 

With so much to be done, and with a 
program before us which cannot be worked 
out in less than a generation, the questions 
arise: Where shall we begin to do what 
is needed? What is the logical starting 
point for such a program? 

You will, perhaps, agree that the first 
requisite is to make the coal industry as 
free as possible from outside influences. 

That is, the coal men must be put in 
position where their policies are not dic- 
tated by other business concerns which 
have no proper interest in coal itself. 

Therefore, I believe you will agree that 
the first requisite is to free the coal in- 
dustry from dominance by those other in- 
dustries which have, in a large sense, only 
a predatory interest in coal production and 
distribution—those who profit by the im- 
poverishment of coal companies, or whose 
self-interest is advanced by continuing in 
coal a wasteful method of extraction. 

I believe, you will agree that the owner- 
ship and operation of coal mines by rail- 
road corporations is essentially wrong in 
principle. 
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I believe you will agree also that coal 
cannot free itself from wasteful practices 
until it is freed from dominance by those 
railroads which profit by wasteful methods 
in coal. 

I believe you will agree, therefore, that 
the first essential to a safe program in coal 
is to divorce railroad operation from coal 
mine operation and hence the complete de- 
struction of any community of interests of 
control of railroads and coal mines. 

In this connection, I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that we, as a people, 
are at a point where the form of control 
of our railways is about to undergo a 
radical change. They were formerly under 
complete private domination. They passed 
under detailed government supervision. 
They are about to be returned to a modified 
form of private control. All three of these 
changes have involved, or involve, at least an 
implied contract between the people and the 
railroads. 

You will probably agree that to change 
the terms: of a contract, in effect, destroys 
the old and sets up a new one. 

If, therefore, we as a people are about 
to consent to a change of control of the 
railroads, we are on the point of making 
a new contract between the people and 
the railroads. I believe you will agree 
that we should insert, as a condition of 
that new contract, that the railroads are 
to be returned to private owners only if 
and when they have freed themselves from 
any control of coal property; any interest 
in coal lands or coal mines; or any con- 
nection with any banking house or syndi- 
cate which holds any coal lands, or owns 
coal mines in the interest of any railroad 
corporation, or which may control any 
railroad or railroads. 

We believe that before coal can be put 
in that position of independence which 
will allow it to adopt effective measures 
of reform, there must be a complete di- 
vorcement of the coal industry and the 
carriers.* We believe that the time to make 
this divorcement complete is when the 
railroads are returned to private control. 
We ask you to take this suggestion into 
account when framing the new laws regu- 
lative of the carriers. 


Copper Stocks Accumulated 


It appears that stocks of unsold copper 
are steadily accumulating. As of January 
1, 1919, total domestic stocks exceeded a 
billion pounds; furthermore, it is reported 
that an additional 500,000,000 pounds is held 
abroad. There are consequently good 
grounds for believing that the world’s stock 
of the metal is close to 1,750,000,000 pounds, 
a formidable figure—Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Investigations. 
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Cc. H. JENKINS REELECTED 
ASSOCIATION’S HEAD 


Northern West Virginia Operators’ Direc- 
tors Choose George T. Bell as Secretary 
C. H. Jenkins, treasurer of The Hutchinson 

Coal Company, was reelected president of the 

Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 

sociation at a recent meeting of the directors. 

Mr. Jenkins was the association’s first presi- 

dent and also served in that capacity for the 

Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 

ciation, the predecessor of the present asso- 

ciation. George T. Bell, executive vice-presi- 
dent, was chosen secretary, and A. Lisle 

White, of Clarksburg, treasurer, succeeding 

C. J. Ryan, of Hepzibah. 


SULPHURIC ACID LOOKS UP; 
SULPHUR STOCKS DIMINISHING 


The outlook in the sulphuric acid busi- 
ness is encouraging, and it is predicted 
that a few months will see the industry 
back to a normal basis. The same may be 
said of the industries using sulphur ex- 
ciusively. 

The stocks of pyrite and sulphur in the 
hands of consumers are gradually being 
diminished, and it is expected that they 
will be in the market for new material in 
a short time. However, they prefer to 
hold off as long as possible before placing 
contracts, anticipating that much more fa- 
vorable prices can be obtained than are 
now being quoted——Bureau of Mines Min- 
erals Investigations. 


Description 


A new circuit breaker, type “LRL” of 3,000 
and 4,000 ampere capacities, has recently been 
put on the market by The Automatic Reclosing 
Circuit Breaker Company. This breaker is 
an electromagnetically operated circuit breaker, 
having the following characteristics : 

(a) Breaker is closed and held closed by 
means of an electromagnet. 

(b) Opens automatically in case of over- 
load, short circuit or voltage failure. 

(c) Remains open a definite time interval 
regardless of cause of opening. 

(d) In case breaker is opened by a short 
circuit, the breaker makes no attempt to reclose 
while the short circuit exists, but closes in- 
stantly upon the removal of short circuit or 
overload. 

Provision is made for adjusting the tension 
of the main brush by means of an eccentric 
bushing in the brush support. 

This breaker is of very rugged construc- 
tion and is particularly adapted to heavy duty 
work such as is met with in steel mills and 
street railway service. 
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PERMANENT U. S. EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE IS RECOMMENDED 


Secretary of Labor Wilson has recom- 
mended to Congress the enactment of leg- 
islation creating a permanent public em- 
ployment service for the United States. 

In letters to Representative J. M. C. 
Smith, chairman of the House Committee 
on Labor, and to Senator Kenyon, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Labor, he 
approved the general principles of a na- 
tional public employment system uwunani- 
mously agreed upon by representatives of 
the governors of the states at the employ- 
ment conference held last month in Wash- 
ington, and transmitted an outline of a bill 
embodying those principles. 
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The outline calls for the continuance of 
the United States Employment Service, de- 
veloped during the war, as a permanent 
bureau in the Department of Labor and in 
charge of a director general appointed by 
the President, and a system of public em- 
ployment offices, operated by the states 
and cooperating with the Federal Employ- 
ment Service. The Federal Government 
would contribute funds to the states for 
the maintenance of their offices, which 
would work under standard rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the United States 
Employment Service, the national service 
handling labor clearances between states, 
inspecting and gathering of information as 
to labor and employment conditions. At 
the conference which agreed upon this out- 
line were representatives of thirty states, 
including nearly all the industrial states, 
and representatives of employers and 
labor. 

In his letters to the chairman of the 
Labor Committee of the House and Senate 
Secretary Wilson said, in part: 

“For many years there has been a grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity for public 
employment offices through the assistance 
of which men and women out of employ- 
ment may be able to learn of opportuni- 
ties to work, which they could not find 
through their own efforts. That workers 
and employers need so-called labor ex- 
changes has been demonstrated by the fact 
that it has proved highly profitable for 
individuals to operate such exchanges on 
a commercial basis. That such services to 
workers and employers should not be left 
solely to private fee-charging agencies has 
also been demonstrated. In order to make 
the operation of such agencies profitable 
they have to charge a fee for placing 
workers in employment. Such fees are ex- 
acted from those who can least afford to 
pay them and instances of abuse and ex- 
tortion have been so frequent as to consti- 
tute an abuse known to all who are 
familiar with the situation. : 

“Inasmuch as the interests of the private 
fee-charging agencies are fostered by con- 
stant shifting of workers from one em- 
ployment to another, they are under con- 
stant temptation, to which, unfortunately, 
they sometimes yield, to encourage rest- 
lessness among laborers and thus to in- 
crease the evils and economic loss which 
inhere in a large labor turnover. 

“From the viewpoint of the industrial 
efficiency of the nation as well as of the 
individual welfare of the workers, it has 
proved to be sound policy to place the task 
of bringing together the worker and the 
job on a non-commercial basis. Further- 
more, it is obvious that in order to enable 
workers in one community to know of 
positions open in remote localities and to 
enable employers who cannot find suffi- 
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cient workers in their neighborhood to 
take advantage of a surplus of labor exist- 
ing elsewhere, it is necessary that there 
should be intercommunication between the 
labor exchanges of one community and 
among the various states. The only way 
this has ever been brought about has been 
through the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“The need of an agency may to a large 
extent be gauged by the use to which it 
is put. By this test it would seem to be 
demonstrated that there is necessity for a 
national system of employment service 
offices. During the eleven weeks from the 
first of September to the week ending No- 
vember 16, 1918, 1,158,792 workers were 
placed in positions through the United 
States Employment Service, an average of 
105,000 a week. During the fifteen weeks 
after the signing of the armistice up to 
the week ending March 1, 1919, 1,282,543, 
or an average of 80,000 workers a week, 
found employment through the agencies of 
the Federal Service. During the eight 
weeks since the curtailment of this serv- 
ice, made necessary through failure of 
funds, 491,590 workers, an average of 61,000 
a week, have successfully used the offices 
maintained under the supervision of the 
U. S. Employment Service in finding 
positions. 

“It is obvious that all these men_and 
women resorted to the Employment Serv- 
ice because they could not readily find 
work without its assistance, and that in 
the absence of some system of public labor 
exchanges would have had to seek the as- 
sistance of private fee-charging offices. I 
take it that the need for some system of 
public employment offices is well established 
and generally recognized, and that upon 
this point there can be little, if any, differ- 
ence of opinion. 

“In my judgment, the duty of maintain- 
ing a system of labor exchanges is pri- 
marily one which rests upon the munici- 
pality and the state. The expense, for ex- 
ample, of securing employment in New 
York City for men and women out of work 
there and of assisting employers there in 
securing labor, does not seem to me to be 
one which should be borne by those who 
pay taxes to the nation without contribu- 
tion by the citizens of the State and City 
of New York. Not only does the obliga- 
tion rest primarily upon the locality, but 
the local government is also primarily con- 
cerned with the efficient administration of 
the local offices and those who live in the 
locality are in the best position to observe 
and insist upon efficient local administra- 
tion. 

“On the other hand, the establishment 
and maintenance of an efficient system of 
local labor exchanges is a matter of na- 
tural concern. Just as the Federal Govy- 
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ernment has felt the necessity of encour- 
aging, for example, the development of 
good roads in the various states, the ex- 
tension of industrial training and the de- 
velopment of agricultural lands and per- 
fection of agricultural methods, so the Fed- 
eral Government has a like interest in the 
development of national efficiency through 
the prompt bringing together of workers 
seeking employment and employers seek- 
ing workers. 

“Furthermore, the problem of an effi- 
cient employment service transcends state 
lines. An effective adjustment of labor 
supply and labor demand frequently means 
movements of workers from one state 
to another. The Federal Government is 
the one power which can secure sufficient 
uniformity of method and interchange of 
information to accomplish the required re- 
sults» The United States Employment 
Service, for example has been instrumen- 
tal in transferring between states an 
average during the year of 1919 of over 
8,000 workers a month. 

“The goal towards which the proposed 
legislation is aimed is a locally operated 
system to which the Federal Government 
contributes an amount equal to that con- 
tributed by the state, the federal contri- 
bution being conditioned upon compliance 
with uniform rules, regulations and stand- 
ards of efficiency required by the national 
service. For such a system, numerous 
precedents exist. 

“Existing conditions, varying largely in 
the different states, and the immediate 
national necessity of meeting the problems 
of soldier replacement and industrial re- 
adjustment complicate the attaining of 
such an ultimate system. Many of the 
states have not as yet realized the re- 
sponsibility for establishing public em- 
ployment offices and in them no state 
system exists. In a number of others 
there is a state employment system but 
one which is entirely inadequate. At the 
present time in only a very few of the 
states are conditions such that the ulti- 
mate conception of an employment serv- 
ice which has been set forth, can be put 
in operation at once.” 


German Steel Production 


Figures on the German production of 
iron and steel, including 1918, have been 
released. They showed more or less uni- 
form amounts during the past six years 
and were only slightly affected by the war. 

Prices on pig iron and steel have risen 
in Germany, an encouraging condition to 
the allied countries, indicating that Ger- 
many has been unable to keep down high 
costs and thereby gain an advantage in 
post-war trade—Bureau of Mines Minerals 
Investigations. 
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PLANNING FOR POWER 


By Georce SMITH, 
Director, United States Geological Survey 


The relation of Government to business 
is in itself a topic too large for your three- 
day program, and I will therefore limit 
myself to the simple thesis that planning 
for the general welfare is a proper func- 
tion of government. In the long years of 
public experimentation with business the 
restriction of excessive growth has been 
attempted by large and bitter doses of 
anti-trust prosecutions, followed by pre- 
scriptions of more direct regulation, and, 
concluding the series, we trust, by several 
governmental operations under the anes- 
thesia of war. Fortunately, however, the 
patient has survived each course of treat- 
ment, and while our financial and techni- 
cal journals are full of interesting fever 
charts that graphically tell the story of 
the depressing reactions of the past, Amer- 
ican industry and American business still 
live. Before abandoning this figurative 
diagnosis of the case I may add my per- 
sonal conviction that Uncle Sam as a doc- 
tor has on the one hand given too much 
medicine and performed too many minor 
operations and, on the other, paid too 
little attention to the patient’s diet and 
exercise. In other words, supervision of 
industry can and should be constructive 
as well as restrictive. 

There has been, fortunately, some prog- 
ress in our ideas of what is the true rela- 
tion between Government and_ business. 
Governmental cooperation with business is 
the next step. Industry itself is indeed co- 
operative and social by nature, and the 
bigger “big business” becomes the greater in 
its need of socialization in the true sense. 

In manufacturing, as in public service, 
the trend must be not toward price-lower- 
ing through competitive marketing, but to- 
ward cost-lowering through competitive ef- 
fort for efficiency. The operating official— 
the superintendent at the works—and not 
the sales manager may be the man who 
has most to do with the future success of 
the business. The idea that competition is 
productive of low prices has been over- 
emphasized in our laws because public 
opinion has believed in that way of keep- 
ing big business under control—but aver- 
age prices cannot for any very long period 
be lower than average costs. The govern- 
ment bureau, board or commission that 
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seeks to protect the consumer will do well 
to help in the organization of industry on 
lines that will work out lower costs. And 
such planning must be on a national scale. 
As the efficient executive of the street rail- 
way system keeps before him a map of 
the city or district served, on which he 
plots the details of growth and of future 
needs, so the federal administrative officer 
must plan for the future with the same 
foresight; and planning of this type is 
properly a function of your Government 
at Washington. 

These are days of “changing gears” on 
the big industrial machine of our country. 
Under the war-speed conditions we took 
everything on “high,” regardless of either 
economy or safety. Now we have slowed 
down to “look and listen,” and _ business 
must decide what speeds are best suited 
for the long pull ahead. The time is there- 
for opportune for broad planning, and 
there is no more urgent need than that 
of a power program. 

A year ago, you may recall, the war 
boards at Washington outlined on the in- 
dustrial map of the eastern United States 
an area of high pressure, a danger zone, 
where mills were overloaded with work 
and railroads were congested with freight. 
Fuel famine and power shortage had been 
threatened, and drastic action seemed 
necessary. Within that area, half a dozen 
rail gateways absolutely limit traffic, so 
that even now, with the war stress no 
longer active, the internal strain still ex- 
ists in the transportation and industrial 
system of the Boston-Washington zone. 
Restriction of industry was the wartime 
remedy proposed; electrification is the 
peace cure. 

To tell the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation at its forty-second annual conven- 
tion that electric energy is man’s best 
servant may be too much like “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” However, my pur- 
pose is to sum up some of the outstanding 
facts in your business which ought to ap- 
peal to the general public, for whether we 
are public service officials or public serv- 
ants, we are all American citizens inter- 
ested in the public welfare. As I see it 
power is the great industrial need of the 
day; without it the speeding up of our 
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nation in its recent great effort to help 
save the world would have been impossi- 
ble. Try to think of our war-time prograin 
in terms of unaided human energy; even as 
it was our great transportation systems al- 
most broke under the task. The trans- 
portation of raw materials and manufac- 
tured products even in peace times calls 
for herculean energy—a power demand 
measured by more than 5,000,000 continu- 
ous horse-power. Compare, if you will, 
the energy of the coolie crossing the 
mountains of central China with his back- 
load of tea and the energy of the electric 
locomotive hauling copper from mine to 
smelter or ammunition from Bridgeport to 
New York, and you realize what electric 
power means in transportation. 

In terms of cost, the best figures avail- 
able indicate that motive power accounts 
for fully 30 per cent of the expense of 
operating steam <vailreads and for about 
10 per cent of the well-managed electric 
railways. Aside from this difference in 
power cost, electric energy must be cred- 
ited with the greater efficiency it makes 
possible. A western railroad president once 
told me that his road, on its mountain 
divisions, had reached the limit of train 
loads because the size of the locomotive 
was limited by the size of firemen 
could be employed. The electric engine 
places no such burden of toil on its oper- 
ator, and, electrification gives a much 
greater capacity to the same line of steel 
rails. 

The power element is smaller in manu- 
facturing than in transportation, but not 
less important. In the making of cotton 
cloth about 2 per cent of the value of the 
product can be charged to power, while in 
the production of electrolytic zinc the 
power cost is around 12 per cent. In gen- 
eral, 2 per cent may be taken as a con- 
servative figure for the power item in total 
manufacturing cost, and this may seem 
almost negligible, but the wider use of 
power in mills and shops has a larger @f- 
fect than is measured by its own cost—the 
kilowatt hour may double the product of 
the man hour, and men cost more 
kilowatts. 

Electric power, as furnished from the 
large central stations, is favored by that 
happy economic law whereby the load fac- 
tor works beth ways. Lowering the cost 
of electric energy invites greater use, and 
greater and more diversified use permits 
lowered That is no vicious circle; 
it is the virtuous upward curve of progres 

The future of power use encourag- 
ing that I dislike to pause and speak of the 
attractive present. The story of 
wastes in our national career is not a 
pleasant one. American pride prefers to 
dwell upon those things that America does 
well; we have much to be proud of in our 
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record of invention and construction and 
operation—indeed, the term “electrical” 
seems to describe something of purely 
American origin that has to be translated 
into the life of other peoples. Yet here in 
its birthplace and home the electrical in- 
dustry is not as efficient as it should be. 
Your best engineers see the trouble—the 
growth has been so rapid that we have 
given too little thought to systematic de- 
velopment. Wonderfully well thought-out 
units are scattered here and there, but 
these are widely separated islands in a sea 
of poorly planned or obsolescent plants. 
The net result of this lack of system is 
that we permit wastes which are large 
items on the wrong side of our national 
ledger. You gentlemen know far better 
than I the wide span between your best 
records in large up-to-date central stations 
and the results obtained in smaller and 
often obsolescent private plants. Measured 
by coal burned to the kilowatt-hour the 
ratio is 1 to 2 or 3, or even more. Where 
also do we find such opportunities to cut 
down the coal bill? We can see even 
greater savings when we consider the ad- 
vantages of hitching up American rivers 
and American coal—they work best in 
double harness. I appreciate as you do the 
wide difference between the initial expen- 
ditures involved in the two types of plants, 
and I realize also that the steady stream oi. 
so-called fixed charges flows through the 
hydro-plant whether it operates or not, yet 
I believe that we are far from making full 
use of the water powers that lie unde- 
veloped within easy transmission distance 
of our largest power markets. It is, more- 
over, time to count the rising costs of labor 
in the steam plant, where the coal miner 
as well as the fireman is an employee in 
fact, whether you see the miner’s name on 
your pay roll or not. The figures presented 
by the Alabama Power Company in its 
comparison of steam plant with hydro- 
plant show the ratio of men employed as 
84 to 1. Conservation of human energy 
calls for the immediate and full develop- 
ment of every water power that is feasable. 
[In comparing the efficiency of the steam 
locomotive with that of the electrie motor, 
I think of the switching engine as a self- 
contained power unit having the worst pos- 
sible load factor. Here the difference at 
translates itself into increased coal 
consumpti6n and we find one ton of coal 
converted at the central station into the 
electric energy delivered to the electric 
motor doing the work of four tons shoveled 
under the boiler of the locomotive. Even 
with the better load factor of the passenger 
locomotive, there is little room for dif- 
ference of opinion when we learn that the 
Merchants’ Limited requires only half as 
much coal per mile between New York and 
New Haven as between New Haven 
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3oston. Can we afford to burn two tons 
of coal where one will pull the load? 

The Secretary of the Interior offers a 
power program and his program is in- 
spired by a vision of future needs. He 
regards the almost insatiable demand for 
power created by war industries as fore- 
shadowing future danger of power famine 
in the industrial districts of the north- 
east. The signing of the armistice happily 
averted the power crisis that otherwise we 
would now be facing. Now, however, a 
policy of preparedness for peace expansion 
should be adopted. 

This administrative officer’s recognition 
of the urgency is, then, in full harmony 
with that definition of vision quoted by a 
leading engineering corporation: “Expe- 
rience is the only prophecy of wise men.” 
Secretary Lane looks upon the present re- 
lief from power famine as only temporary. 
In his statement to Congress he said: “In 
a few months, and especially in the regions 
mentioned, I anticipate a greatly increased 
demand for energy, for which present fa- 
cilities are inadequate. This demand will 
follow the resumption of industry under 
the operation of normal economic laws and 
in the face of international competition, 
factors that have been largely imperative 
during the war. If the country is to reap 
the full benefit of this returning wave of 
activity it must be prepared to furnish in- 
dustry and transportation with an adequate, 
dependable, and economical power supply. 
Only by increased economy in the produc- 
tion and distribution of power will it be 
possible for our manufacturers to decrease 
their production expenses and compete 
successfully in the world’s markets, main- 
taining at the same time the American 
standard of wages and living.” 

The subject is ready for investigation. 
The history of electrical development can 
be found in the files of technical and trade 
journals; census reports and reports of 
state public-service commissions contain 
carefully compiled data from which can be 
painted in somewhat broad lines the pic- 
ture of conditions of demand and supply. 
Yet we lack many of the basic engineering 
facts upon which intelligent planning may 
rest. To fill this need the Geological Sur- 
vey has undertaken a power survey of the 
United States. This survey is economic in 
its aim; it seeks to learn the facts relative 
to the sources from which power may be 
obtained and to compile all the facts rel- 
ative to the existing plants, the quantity 
of power produced, and the growth of 
power requirements. The Secretary of the 
Interior has asked of Congress two appro- 
priations, one of $50,000 for continuing this 
power survey covering the whole United 
States, which was begun in cooperation 
with the Fuel Administration and at its 
request, and the other of $200,000 for an 
intensive survey of the region where power 
requirements are most congested. I have 
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already referred to the broad outlook of 
the public utility official who constantly 
watches the changing demands of his city, 
and now Secretary Lane proposes with 
the same purpose to study power condi- 
tions in the whole country, so that we may 
all see the picture of present conditions 
and the possibilities of future growth and 
may be able to plan to meet that growth 
with the greatest economy to the Nation 
in fuels, labor, and materials. As the first 
field of work, he has selected that area of 
maximum power density which he has 
chosen to call the North Atlantic Indus- 
trial District, an area that has somewhat 
indefinite geographic boundaries but that 
is clearly defined industrially and economi- 
cally. In this area, extending from the 
vicinity of Boston to that of Washington 
cr Richmond, and covering 50,000 square 
miles, is concentrated one-fourth of the 
power generating capacity of the whole 
co-ntry. 

The need of knowing the facts is realized 
when we try to measure even present 
power requirements, not to mention future 
demands. The Boston-Washington 
uses 600,000,000 kilowatt-hours month, 
most of it derived from coal. The central 
stations alone consume fully 10,000,000 tons 
of coal a year; add to this say 25,000,000 
tons for the railroads in this area, and we 
begin to appreciate in a eral way the 
part coal plays as : urce of motive 
energy. 

In conducting these inquiries the Geolog- 
ical Survey must, of course, rely upon the 
cooperation of age -lectrical industry and, 
as was expected, t peration has been 
almost universally given, the Survey’s an- 
alysis of February operations represent- 
ing over 92 per cent of the output of the 
country. You will realize that a monthly 
report of the country’s power output makes 
the most sensitive of business barometers, 
for unlike coal and steel records it is un- 
affected either by any surplus 
or by orders for future use 

I trust, too, that this cooperation 
sided, for the government bureau is in a 
position to assist your industry many 
ways. I may mention one way: man- 
ufacturer seeking a location for a new 
plant comes to the Geological Survey with 
his statement of requiremen raw ma- 
terials, transportation, labor. 
From the you 
gentlemen able 

be likely 
and to 
npanies that 
requirement he average 
man itacturer seeking power is today very 
much in the dark, and ring house 
where the industrial man be introduced 
to the power man and where the only wish 
is to do both a service must be of real 
value to the industry. 
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I have said that the proposal of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is one of broad 
planning for the future power supply, but 
the facts that would be gained from such 
an engineering study are of course not 
yet available. My own picture of the su- 
per-power system that would effect the 
economics demanded by the rapid growth 
of this industrial region includes a mul- 
tiple transmission line of high voltage with 
its thousands of steel towers extending 
from Boston through our Eastern States, 
crossing the Connecticut near Springfield, 
the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, the Dela- 
ware, near Easton, and the Susquehanna, 
below York, and so on to Washington and 
Richmond. Into this unified system large- 
unit steam-electric stations at tide-water 
and near the mine mouths and hydroelectric 
stations—twenty or more—at old and new 
sites would deliver energy as required, and 
from this great power main would flow 
the energy to serve a score of railroads, 
hundreds of public service companies, and 
thousands of manufacturing plants. 

As one of my engineer friends remarks, 
this project would appear a “large order,” 
and at first it staggers the imagination, but 
such a super-power line extending from 
Boston to Washington cannot be termed 
only a dream. Secretary Lane has pointed 
out that in his own State of California 
there are systems of electric transmission 
comparable with this in length if not in 
capacity. If you take your map of the 
United States and make the West move 
East—which I admit is contrary to human 
experience—you can take one end of an 
existing trunk power line, which is at 
Tonopah, Nev., and lay that on Boston, 
and then the other end of the line, which 
is actually at Yuma, Ariz., can be placed 
at Norfolk, Va. What we dream for the 
East exists in the West, where the extreme 
tentacles of one system of interconnectea 
power plants now have a reach of nearly 
500 miles. 

The investigation of such a _ project 
demands the best engineering talent of 
the country, and Secretary Lane’s desire 
would be to seek the full cooperation of 
your industry, thus linking up with the 
public servants in his department the en- 
gineers in private practice or corporate 
employment whose experience is absolutely 
essential in considering so complicated a 
plan. The public interest in such an inter- 
connected power supply is preeminent, but 
whoever suggests that the project is one 
for the Government even to investigate 
independently neither appreciates the mag- 
nitude of the scheme nor realizes the lim- 
itations which hedge about a government 
bureau. If Congress authorizes this en- 
gineering study your cooperation will be 
sought because needed. 

There is danger in grand totals and in 
general averages. The actuary’s figures 
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on the expectancy of life mean little to 
the sick man who knows that his days 
are numbered, and so to the coal consumer 
on the Atlantic coast the average life of 
America’s great coal reserves means much 
less in dollars and cents than the approach- 
ing exhaustion of the fields that lie nearest 
his boiler house. As a nation bounded by 
the two oceans we own 55 per cent of the 
world’s coal, yet the tonnage remaining 
in the great producing fields of the East 
is so limited as to make coal saving a topic 
deserving the best thought of those con- 
cerned in power generations. And coal 
from the more distant fields will be more 
expensive coal. 

But Secretary Lane’s power program 
means more than saving in coal; it means 
saving in man power. One outstanding 
lesson of the war was the value of the 
workman behind the lines, and labor short- 
age became one of the limiting factors in 
the industrial support which we were able 
to give to our soldiers in France. Skilled 
labor is a resource, in which no nation 
is richer than America, but this human 
resource also deserves to be conserved. 
It is an axiomatic truth—not however 
known to all peoples—that the modern 
machine multiplies man power, and the in- 
crease in our use of mechanical energy is 
a true index of the ever larger value we 
are giving to the workman behind the 
machine. 

So this program that calls for “an ade- 
quate, dependable, and economical supply 
of power” is a program of national thrift; 
it involves the best use of both material 
and men. The electrical engineers and the 
business executives of the great public 
utilities can see with clearer vision than 
mine all the benefits that will come with 
a largely increased use of electric power— 
what its value will be to industry, when 
cheap energy is distributed over the length 
and breadth of the industrial zone between 
Boston and Washington. In no way can we 
better prepare ourselves for the period in 
the world’s history that may come to be 
known as the industrial renaissance. 

Meeting the need for cheap power, how- 
ever, has far more than a local significance. 
Cheap power is already an asset of the first 
rank to any country in the international 
contest for world markets. With the strat- 
egy of war fresh in the mind, we may look 
upon this Atlantic seaboard industrial re- 
gion as the American front trench in the 
commercial rivalry among nations. This 
is the reason that Secretary Lane, while 
asking Congress for a general survey of 
the power resources of the whole country, 
wishes also to make this more intensive 
study where the need is greatest and most 
urgent. 

America’s comrades in arms, France and 
Great Britain, are wide-awake to their 
peace needs. They recognize cheap power 
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as a key to the markets of the world, 
although the reference in British reports 
to the electrical industry as a “key indus- 
try” doubtless means that electric power 
is the keystone in the national industrial 
arch, Already, in England, five official com- 
missions have submitted reports on _ the 
question of power development, in which 
they emphasize the national importance of 
cheap power as a vital requirement. They 
consider electric power as essential as 
labor and material in economic production. 
They reiterate that in England less power 
is used by certain industries than is used 
by similar industries in the United States, 
where the larger net output per operative 
employed and the higher rates of wages 
show the advantage both to capital and to 
labor. 

In working out their national program 
these British commissions condemn the 
existing provincial and parochial systems 
of generating and distributing electricity 
and urge a centralized and unified power 
system as the only method of conserving 
their coal supply by getting the fullest 
value from every ton consumed and thus 
furnishing cheaper power to the industries, 
large and small. 

Our interest as citizens in these plans 
for cheaper energy is far more than a 
commercial interest. Public service is a 
term that has come to attach itself to your 
industry, and not without reason. The 
organization of the Nation’s business to 
obtain the lowest costs is distinctly a mat- 
ter of public service, in which corporation 
and government bureaus may well join ef- 
forts, but success in this organization of 
industry is not to be measured in dividends 
alone. Tomorrow prosperity must mean 
profit-sharing on a_ thorough-going scale, 
in which we shall all receive in proportion as 
we have served. So the industrial program 
which emphasizes mechanical power is the 
most effective assurance of better condi- 
tions for all who work in this busy world 
of ours. To improve living conditions for 
all our citizens must be the aim of those 
to whom is given the privilege of leader- 
ship in industry. Secretary Lane has said 
that “upon our shoulders rests the burden 
of proving that free government can live. 
America is the ultimate citidel of human 
liberty.” 

Someone recently referred to the crafts- 
man days—the era of the cathedral build- 
ers when men sang at their work because 
they found joy in it. Yet even in those 
seemingly golden days of the past there 
was toil, and much of it of the kind that 
raised no song to the lips. Is not the pres- 
ent day nearer the golden age of human 
labor? The man on the farm tractor is 
more likely to sing at his work than the 
man with the hoe or that toil-bent couple 
pausing to listen to the Angelus. So, too, 
the electric current that makes human 
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labor more productive can also give the 
workman time to think and sing. To make 
this America of ours a better place to live 
in is the program for the electrical indus- 
try; that is your part in public service. 


SPAIN WILL MAINTAIN 
QUICKSILVER SUPREMACY 


Spain is the most important quicksilver- 
producing country in the world and will 
be able to maintain this position indefi- 
nitely by reason of its possession of the 
largest and richest deposits known, those 
of Almaden. The average mercury content 
of the ore of that mine is 9 per cent, as 
compared with 0.5 per cent, the average 
of the ore. mined in the United States. 
Current domestic market prices are little 
above the domestic cost of production, 
while Almaden is able to produce at a cost 
of $16 per flask of 75 pounds. The output 
is contracted to the English Rothschilds 
at about $34 per flask. During 1916 Alma- 
den increased its production, and the num- 
ber of quicksilver mines in Spain increased 
from seventeen to twenty-two. The pro- 
duction of ore from the mines of the prov- 
ince of Oviedo increased, while that from 
Granada decreased.—Bureau of Mines Min- 
erals Investigations. 


MANY ALIEN WORKMEN PLAN 
TO LEAVE U. S., SURVEY SHOWS 


Inquiries by the Investigation and Inspection 
Service, Department of Labor, into the number 
of aliens who contemplate returning to their 
native lands reveals that a large number plan 
to return as soon as steamship accommoda- 
tions are obtainable. The work of the Service 
in this investigation has covered a large num- 
ber of industrial centers, and it has been 
found that centers of the steel industry, in 
particular, have large numbers of aliens who 
want to return to Europe. The reasons for 
this are that in the steel industry the number 
of aliens employed is larger than in most 
others, and that unemployment is general in 
steel centers 

Reports from field agents to 
Ethelbert Stewart, director of the Service, 
indicate that contrary to general impression 
there has been no propaganda of importance 
conducted by steamship agents, for the reason 
that the steamships already have all the traffic 
they can handle. The foreign language press 
and clergy have been almost as a unit opposed 
to the expected exodus. Already large num- 
bers are going, and many more aliens intend to 
go as soon as steamship space and passports 
can be obtained. 

The agents of the Service have found that 
literature from Europe urging aliens to return 
has been neither widely distributed nor influen- 
tial. The principal cause for the flow of emi- 
gration that has already begun is the desire of 
aliens here to learn what has befallen their 
families in their native lands. Many aliens have 
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told investigators that they have not heard from 
their wives and children for four years. They 
have sent money home but have no means of 
knowing whether it has been received. An- 
other important cause of emigration in certain 
sections is the desire to participate in the set- 
tlement of estates of relatives killed during 
the war. 

Apart from family or finanical interests in 
Europe, probably the most important cause of 
emigration, so far as the investigators have 
determined, is unemployment, which is still 
severe in certain sections of the country. There 
is also the desire on the part of many foreign- 
ers to return to the lands just freed from Ger- 
man or Austrian domination, for they believe 
that opportunities will be better in the new 
democracies than in the United States. 

A great deal of detail has been collected 
in connection with the emigration. Fig- 
ures from many cities show that fully 50 per 
cent of the aliens of certain races intend to 
go back to Europe. A large number of these 
fully expect eventually to return to America, 
but others say that they do not want to come 
back here. In the case of many, it is probable 
that conditions abroad will influence their 
decision in one way or the other. 

The clergyman of one foreign church with 
1,600 parishioners expected not more than 100 
to remain in this country. In an Indiana city 
with a large Roumanian population, from 40 
to 50 per gent want to return to their home- 
land, Transylvania. Few Poles in the same 
city expected to return, but 150 of the 600 
Serbians wished to go, and it was said that if 
unemployment became more serious the num- 
ber would be increased. Already 150 Italians 
and 100 Greeks have left this city. The num- 
bers are large in view of the size of the 
Italian and Greek population. 

An investigation by a steel plant showed 
that 66 per cent of its alien employees were 
married and that 64 per cent had their de- 
pendents in the Old Country. In this plant, 
61 per cent of the aliens dclared their intention 
to return, and of this number 91 per cent said 
they were going to stay. Only 9 per cent 
planned to return only for a visit. This in- 
vestigation, privately conducted, confirms the 
inquiries made by the Department of Labor. 

A prominent Hungarian of Chicago esti- 
mated that 30,000 unnaturalized Austro-Hun- 
garians live in that city and that 50 per cent 
would go back to Europe. In a Connecticut 
city with a Polish population of about 6,000 
from 1,500 to 2,000 expect to return. 

Among Lithuanians there is a strong feeling 
that if Lithuania becomes independent there 
will be a large movement back to that country. 

The figures given are taken almost at ran- 
dom from a large mass of material gathered 
by the Investigation and Inspection Service. 
A typical letter from a steamship company, 
showing that emigration propaganda by such 
companies is practically negligible, recites that 
only Albanians, Croatians, Serbians and 
Dalmatians can be accepted for transportation 
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by that line and that since the company could 
not say in advance whether its steamships 
sailing in May would carry third class pass- 
engers, no reservations for passage could be 
made until the steamers reached port here. 

The activity of the foreign press in the mat- 
ter has been on the whole one of consistent 
opposition to emigration, and the same holds 
of many prominent men among aliens. A 
group of representatives of foreign language 
papers and of clergymen in churches attended 
by foreign-born residents has urged gov- 
ernment supervision of steamship lines to 
prevent propaganda on their part. 

The service has received a summary from 
its field agents in a large city of the Middle 
West, giving details as to contemplated emi- 
gration of aliens to Europe from that city, 
according to nationalities. The summary is 
made up as a result of extensive inquiries 
which aimed to determine the probable extent 
of emigration and its causes. 

Among Poles, the opinion was that even if 
Poland should become free, most Poles will 
remain in America, though many may go to 
Europe temporarily to look up relatives or 
property holdings. Among Lithuanians, the 
feeling was that the unmarried Lithuanians 
who have property in this country would 
remain here rather than risk the uncertain- 
ties abroad, but that representatives would 
be sent back to bring word of relatives or 
friends. 

Russians, it was reported, were almost uni- 
versally dissatisfied, and anxious to return to 
Russia. Among Jugo-Slavs, prospects of emi- 
gration were not large, but it was expected 
that Magyars (Hungarians) would return in 
large numbers, Roumanians also were eager 
to return; in fact, it was reported that nearly 
all were going back. The Roumanians have 
become little adjusted to conditions in this 
country, and of a parish of 3,000, not more 
than 100 were expected to remain. 

Many Ukrainians want to go back, but the 
political situation in the Ukraine is an impor- 
tant factor. There are a great many un- 
married Ukrainians in the city mentioned, and 
these men are naturally more or less free to 
remain or to go. There is much talk among 
the Greeks of returning, but the number who 
will actually go is not expected to be so 
large as was at first anticipated because dur- 
ing the war many have married and now 
consider themselves established in America. 
Among Italians there is in normal times a 
considerable movement to and from Italy; 
and no important exodus is looked for. 

A similar summary, collected from investi- 
gations among steamship agencies in the 
same city, indicated that many Russian Jews 
want to return to Russia. There have been 
many requests for passage from Greeks and 
Italians. More Poles were inquiring for 
tickets than before the war. Several steam- 
ship agents expressed the view that aliens 
would remain here sc jong as work couid 
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THE COAL EXPORT SITUATION 


Protection of American coal producers 
and exporters from foreign domination 
was the plan of the American Mining Con- 
gress in the recent organization of its 
“Coal Export” Committee. Director Man- 
ning of the Bureau of Mines had a plan 
which included allocation of tonnage for 
the industry. The Fuel Administration, the 
Shipping Board, the National Coal Asso- 
ciation and the American Wholesale Coal 
Association each proposed programs more 
or less differing from each other, and the 
American Mining Congress with some 
hesitancy undertook to bring the promot- 
ers of the various plans together. 

The following report of the first meet- 
ing of this committee in New York is taken 
from Coal Age: : 


“A meeting of the Coal Export Commit- 
tee of the American Mining Congress, of 
which Henry M. Payne, of the Bertha Coal 
Company, is chairman, met at a luncheon 
Saturday, May 3, held in the rooms of the 
Machinery Ciub, 50 Church Street, New 
York, James F. Callbreath, secretary Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, oceupying the chair. 

“It may be said from the outset that the 
purpose of the American Mining Congress, 
as expressed by its secretary, is not to add 
another element of confusion to that al- 
ready existing in regard to the export 
problem. The purpose of the Congress is 
to serve all elements in the industry, and 
to bring about cooperation between them. 
The wholesalers have discussed or are dis- 
cussing the problem; the National Coal 
Association has attacked it without arriv- 
ing at definite conclusions, and the United 
States Bureau of Mines has its own sug- 
gestions formulated. 

“There is a risk of cross purposes, and 
to avoid any such unfortunate outcome the 
American Mining Congress, the repre- 
sentative of all interests in the mining in- 
dustry, is trying to use its coordinating in- 
fluence. As Mr. Callbreath has well said, 
the American Mining Congress should 
serve to allay the present confusion and, 
should it fail to achieve such a result, it 
will cease all its attempts to interest itself 
in the export situation. When it has suc- 
ceeded in bringing the representatives of 
the various interests to put their feet 
under one table its work will end, unless 
those interests seek its further assistance. 

“The principal of the informal talks was 
made by Allen Walker, of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. Mr. Walker has taken an 
active part in promoting export associa- 
tions of many kinds under the Webb- 


Pomerene act. He stated that the foreign 
nations all had their export associations. 
Great Britain, at first, tried to do business 
without industrial cooperation. The sales- 
men on their arrival in foreign ports de- 
clared that they were not troubled so much 
by the activity of the German, Japanese or 
Frenchman as by the competition of their 
own countrymen. They advised a measure 
of coordination. 

“Wedded to their methods and their 
trade-marks, and confident that their past 
activities had established for them an en- 
viable reputation, the leaders in British 
trade resented these suggestions and sent 
other salesmen, men of larger caliber, but 
from them they received the same reports. 
Some of the companies even sent their 
executive heads to find out the true situa- 
tion. They finally decided that the best 
way of handling foreign trade was by an 
association among all those in the industry. 
Thus transactions became simplified. 

“Did they want something of the Gov- 
ernment, they approached the proper board 
with an authoritative and certain voice. 
There were no longer as many voices as 
there were exporting corporations. The 
associations were successful because they 
hunted in packs. They were busy seeking 
business and not in struggling for their 
share of it. The aggregate was larger, so 
there was more for all. The principle, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walker, should be ‘No na- 
tional competition in the foreign field.’ 

“A large number of export associations 
have been formed already in all lines of 
business. The discussions all started with 
the conviction that nothing could be done, 
that each producer would ‘paddle his own 
canoe. But ultimately the export bodies 
were formed and those who at first op- 
posed associations most vigorously became 
the most enthusiastic of supporters. 

“Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal 
and Coke Company, was in the beginning 
not at all favorable to the lumber export 
association though he is a leading pro- 
ducer of lumber. He ultimately changed 
his point of view entirely, stating that if he 
did not sell a stick, a plank or a board of 
lumber abroad he would nevertheless be an 
enthusiastic member of the association, for 
he would realize that it helped him by re- 
moving the surplus production from the 
American market. 

“To continue to give the gist of Mr. 
Walker's address it may be said that much 
of the difficulty in the formation of export 
associations arises from the opposition of 
those who have expended time and money 
in establishing a reputation. Perhaps the 
good will thus created is not as important 
as the established exporter thinks. Still it 
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is doubtless of some value. What there is 
of it should be saved. It would be suicidal 
not to sell at least for some time under 
trade-marks well known in foreign trade. 
However, the association’s name _ should 
accompany the trade-mark of the indi- 
vidual member of the association. The allo- 
cation of orders gives no trouble. They 
may be apportioned according to the vol- 
ume of previous foreign business, or in 
some other way. 

“Again quoting Mr. Walker: 

“*There is an advantage in dealing with 
the Government as a unit, as the American 
Federation of Labor has shown. Labor has 
practically but one voice. Capital has had 
the voices of 793 associations with conflict- 
ing viewpoints. No wonder the American 
Federation of Labor with its clearly enunci- 
ated propositions has been heard, while the 
multiple voices of capital have been an 
unconvincing discord.’ 

“As an outcome the meeting voted ‘That 
the chairman be authorized and requested 
to appoint a committee, representing the 
several coal interests involved, such com- 
mittee to prepare a report and recom- 
mendation for cooperative effort to be sub- 
mitted to a general conference to be called 
by the chair.’ The committee appointed 
consisted of Henry M. Payne, chairman, 
representing the American Mining Con- 
gress; Allen Walker, acting as advisor; G. 
M. Dexter,, representing the National 
Wholesale Coal Association; Thomas Fer- 
rell, representing the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, and Van H. Manning, representing 
the Bureau of Mines. 

“The Committee on Coal Export which 
called the meeting consisted of Dr. Henry 
M. Payne. of the Bertha Coal Company; 
Henry G. Brown, of Philadelnhia: George 
F. Lee, of Wilkes-Barre; F. W. Wilshire, 
of New York, and J. P. Walsh, of Pitts- 
burgh. Those present at the meeting were 
James F. Callbreath, Dr. H. M. Payne, W. 
T. Coe, representing Mr. Wilshire and Lon- 
don representative of the Consolidation 
Coal Company; John M. Lee, of the Lee 
Coal Company; Henry G. Brown, of the 
Blair-Park Coal Company; Allen Walker, 
of the Guaranty Trust Company; George 
M. Dexter, of the National Wholesale Coal 
Association; Charles S. Allen, of the New 
York Wholesale Coal Association; R. Daw- 
son Hall, of Coal Age; W. P. Harriman, of 
the Irving National Bank; George N. Reed, 
of the Newark Traffic Club; G. H. Mon- 
tague, an attorney with a large knowledge 
of export business; Francis Caughi, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; Dr. H. Foster 
Bain, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines.” 


MEETING OF GENERAL COMMITTEE 


The committee met in New York, May 9, 
in the Guarantee Trust Company’s board 
room. Messrs. Payne, Farrell, Dexter, 
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Walker and Bain were present. After gen- 
eral discussion as to the workable features 
of all proposed plans it was decided to 
postpone definite program until a commit- 
tee appointed by the National Coal Asso- 
ciation could appoint a sub-committee on 
cooperation. 

The activity of the American «Mining 
Congress was purely the result of the 
knowledge that, while the first direct bene- 
fit from coal export accrues to the exporter 
directly, the exporting of millions of tons 
of American coal means the enlarged de- 
mand for American product of capital and 
labor, hence is a national and not a strictly 
tidewater problem. The ruling of the Ship- 
ping Board interfered with the expansion 
of American coal trade along competitive 
lines, and pressure was necessary to force 
recognition of domestic rights to enter the 
coal trade of the world 

Following these efforts the Shipping 
Board called a meeting in Washington of 
all interested in coal export, May 29, which 
was largely attended by producers, whole- 
salers and representatives of organizations 
interested and of the Government. 

Mr. Hurley gave assurances of the Ship- 
ping Board’s great interest in the problems 
under consideration and of its assistance in 
their practical solution. Mr. Rossiter an- 
nounced the creation of a bureau to handle 
the allocation of ships for coal exporta- 
tion, and the appointment of H. J. Saint, of 
Seattle, as manager of the bureau. 

Allocation of ships and zoning of mar- 
kets were ably and generally discussed, and 
plans announced for cooperative action by 
all interested in the coal export trade. 

The announcement of the working pro- 
gram of the Shipping Board in this matter 
will be made in a few days. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON 
AND STEEL IS INCREASING 


The foreign trade of the United States 
in iron and steel is gradually increasing. 
It is encouraging that although trans-At- 
lantic shipping space is in such demand 
for food supplies and Army use, there has 
been some exportation of iron and steel 
to European countries. Ocean freight rates 
are showing a tendency toward general 
reduction. During the month rates from 
northern Atlantic ports to Africa were re- 
duced about $2.50 a ton. A report has 
been issued that rates from Japan to 
Seattle have been reduced to $6.50 a ton 
on general merchandise. 

Exporters in the United States are form- 
ing organizations for doing a large foreign 
business. The British steel manufacturers, 
probably realizing this, have taken further 
steps toward arranging a division of trade 
with the United States along the lines sug- 
gested by Judge Gary some years ago.— 
Bureau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 
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LEGISLATION CALLING FOR COAL 
INSPECTION IS TO BE URGED 


There will be presented to the 66th Con- 
gress a bill calling for the creation of a 
force to inspect certain coal shipments. A 
copy of that bill is as follows: 

“Fuel Inspection—The Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to es- 
tablish, through the Bureau of Mines, a 
fuel inspection system for the purpose of 
giving accurate public information con- 
cerning the quality of fuel shipped and 
sold in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Authority is granted the Secretary of the 
Interior in connection with the establish- 
ment of such a fuel inspection system, to 
provide coal sampling places at such Points 
as he may deem advisable, procuring by 
lease, purchase, condemnation or donation. 
the land and equipment necessary therefor, 
and to utilize such agent or agencies for 
obtaining representative fuel samples, and 
make such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary to accomplish this 
purpose. 

“For the establishment of the coal in- 
spection system herein authorized, includ- 
ing personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, equipment and 
supplies, expenses of traveling and sub- 


sistence, purchase, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of motor-propelled passenger-carry- 


ing vehicles for inspectors, and every other 
expense essential to this work, $600,000.” 

In support of that bill the following 
formal statement is made: 

“The representations of coal producers 
and consumers and the interests of foreign 
commerce have shown the need of some 
form of coal inspection that will at once 
assure to the consumer a grade of coal 
which he pays for, protect the interests 
of those preparing clean coal, and without 
discouraging the mining of poorer grades 
of coal, will exert an influence toward 
good coal preparation, especially in time 
of coal shortage. 

“The proposed coal inspection system 
contemplates as a salient feature public 
advice as to the quality of coal as shipped. 
The force depended upon to produce re- 
sults is a public statement of facts. For 
this purpose the machinery for accurate 
sampling of full carload lots is necessary. 
The Government now possesses facilities 
for analysis and publication. 

“It is proposed that each mining com- 
pany set its own standard of quality con- 
sistent with the particular vein, prepara- 
tion and market which the business af- 
fords, and that the Government shall 
publish such standard and certify as to 
whether such standard is being maintained 
by the mining companies. Such work 
would not replace inspection by the min- 
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ing companies. It would not certify as 
to the quality of each and every shipment, 
but it would inspect and sample at irregu- 
lar intervals a sufficient number of cars of 
coal as shipped to indicate whether the 
declared standard of the mining company 
was being maintained. 

“Mines entering the system would be 
privileged to advertise that their product 
was from a mine whose standard of prepa- 
ration was certified to by the Government. 
In case coal shipments were sub-standard 
the mine would be advised of the fact. If 
the condition continued, the facts would 
be given publicity and the mine, to retain 
a place as a certified mine, would be re- 
quired to declare a new and different 
standard and one which its product could 
meet. 

“Mines entering this system would agree 
to allow shipments to be sampled en route 
at sampling stations and stand any added 
expense of transportation and handling 
incident thereto. All analyses would be 
published from time to time giving accu- 
rate information about American coals. 
Mines need not come into this system, but 
there would be manifest advantages in 
being on a government approved list which 
would gradually increase the number 
using the service.” 


OIL AND GAS ORDERS REVOKED 
BY U. S. FUEL ADMINSTRATOR 
The United States Fuel Administrator on 
May 15 ordered that all rules, regulations 
or orders issued under the authority of 
the Fuel Administrator governing li- 
censees engaged in the business of import- 
ing, manufacturing, distributing and trans- 
porting crude oil, fuel oil, gas oil, kero- 
sene, gasoline and natural gas, or regu- 
lating the production, sale, distribution or 
use thereof, and all amendments and modi- 
fications of the rules be vacated. 


Production Chief Called to France. 


James B. Neale, member of the coal firm 
of Thorne, Neale and Company, sailed on 
Friday, May 2, for Europe in response to 
a summons from President Wilson. It is 
understood that Mr. Neale will enter into 
a conference bearing on the rehabilitation 
of the French coal mines which were de- 
liberately wrecked by the Germans, and 
he will be absent probably six weeks. Mr. 
Neale, who lives at Buck Run, one of his 
hard-coal operations in Schuylkill County, 
was chief of the Production Division of 
the United States Fuel Administration and 
on active service in Washington until about 
the first of this year. 
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LEGISLATION—NATIONAL AND STATE 


The assembling of Congress in extraordinary session, May 19, gives rise to the 
hope that some very constructive legislation for the mining industry may be ob- 


tained. 


At this writing over 5,000 bills have been introduced. Those bills of par- 


ticular interest to mine operators are covered quite thoroughly in the following 


resume, in order that our readers may become familiar with them. 


Their progress 


will be carefully followed by the American Mining Congress, and a report of any 
action taken upon them made through this department of the Journal. All new 
bills of interest to mining will be found in these columns monthly. 


Tariff 


H. R. 2929: Introduced by Mr. Timber- 
lake, provides a duty of $10 per unit of 
tungsten trioxid imported into the United 
States, a unit being defined as 1 per cent 
of tungstic trioxid in a short ton of 2,000 
pounds. Ferrotungsten powder, tungstic 
acid, calcium, tungsten steel salts, and 
compounds of tungsten, and all other 
manufactured materials containing tungs- 
ten, not specially mentioned in the bill, 
shall pay a duty of $1.25 per pound of 
tungsten therein. 

H. R. 1246: Introduced by Mr. McPherson. 
This bill provides for the levying and col- 
lection of a duty of 2 cents per pound upon 
the metallic contents of all zinc ores im- 
ported from any foreign country into the 
United States. 


Annual Assessment Mining Claims 


H. J. Res. 57: Introduced by Mr. Haw- 
ley, to suspend the requirements of annual 
assessment work on mining claims during 
the year 1919. In order that each claimant 
may take advantage of the provision of 
the bill, it is necessary that they file in the 
office where the location notice or certifi- 
cate is recorded, on or before December 
31, 1919, a notice of the desire to hold the 
claim under this bill. The bill does not ap- 
ply to oil locations or claims. 


Gold 


Introduced by Mr. Thomas, au- 
thorizing the President to appoint com- 
missioners to an international monetary 
conference. The bill provides that when- 
ever after August 1, 1919, the President 
shall determine that the United States 
should be represented at any international 
conference called by the United States, or 
any other country, with a view to securing 
by international agreement a fixity of rela- 
tive values or exchange between gold and 
silver as money by means of a common 
ratio between such metals, with free mint- 
age of both said metals at said ratio, he is 
authorized to appoint five or more com- 
missioners to such international confer- 
ence. The bill provides that all reasonable 
expense connected with the work of the 
committee, be paid by the United States, 
and appropriates $100,000 for that purpose. 


$53: 


Leasing Bill 


H. R. 496: Introduced by Mr. Ferris, au- 
thorizing exploration for and disposition of 
coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale or 
gas on the public domain. 


Sale of Coal Lands 


Section two of this bill authorizes the 
entry of any coai lands in the United States, 
clusive of Alaska, locations to cover not ex- 
ceeding 2,560 acres upon the payment to 
the receiver of not less than $10 per acre 
for such lands where the same is 15 miles 
from any completed railroad, and not less 
than $20 per acre for such lands as shall 
be within 15 miles of such railroad. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall offer such 
coal lands and award same through adver- 
tisement and competitive bidding. The bill 
requires that development work of the ag- 
gregate value of not less than $8 per acre 
upon the coal lands so entered shall be 
made annually for two years after such 
award, when patent shall be issued there- 
for. The bill provides further that no per- 
son, association or corporation shall own 
coal lands entered after the passage of 
this act in excess of the above-mentioned 
area at any one time, nor be interested, 
directly or indirectly in any other coal 
lands or coal taken therefrom, and no 
member of such association or corporation 
shall own any other coal lands or be in- 
terested directly or indirectly in any other 
coal lands or coal taken therefrom, or in 
any other association or corporation own- 
ing or controlling any coal lands. If such 
ownership or interest hereby forbidden 
may be acquired by descent, will, judgment 
or decree, it may be held for two years 
after its acquisition and not longer. As 
punishment for such offense, a fine of $10,- 
000, imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
two years or both, is provided. 


Leasing of Coal Lands 
? 


Section 2 of this bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Interior upon the petition of 
any qualified applicant, to divide any of 
the coal lands classified or unclassified, 
owned by the United States outside of 
Alaska, into tracts of forty acres each or 
multiples thereof, which will permit the 
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most economical mining of the coal in such 
tracts, but in no case exceeding the 2,560 
acres provided for. The bill prohibits rail- 
roads from acquiring through lease or per- 
mit under this act, any coal lands or de- 
posits in excess of such area or quantity 
as may be required and used solely for its 
own use. Any railroad may acquire one 
lease for each 200 miles of its line of actual 
operation. The bill also provides that upon 
a satisfactory showing by the lessee, that 
all of the workable deposits of coal within 
a tract covered by his lease will be ex- 
hausted within three years thereafter, the 
Secretary of the Interior may lease to such 
lessee an additional tract of land or coal 
deposits which, including the coal area re- 
maining in the existing lease, shall not 
exceed the authorized 2,560 acres. Lessees 
are allowed to consolidate their leases or 
holdings through the surrender of original 
leases, providing that the inclusion does 
not exceed the prescribed number of acres. 
The bill provides that a royalty of 2 cents 
per ton of 2,000 pounds, due.and payable 
at the end of each month be paid to the 
United States together with an annual 
rental of 25 cents per acre for the first year, 
and 50 cents for the second, third, fourth and 
fifth years, and $1 per acre for each year 
thereafter during the continuance of the 
lease. The leases are for indeterminate 
periods upon condition of diligent develop- 
ment and upon further condition that at 
the end of each twenty-year period suc- 
ceeding the date of the lease, a readjust- 
ment of the terms and conditions may be 
made by the Secretary of the Interior. If 
the Secretary of the Interior believes it to 
be to the public interest in lieu of the pro- 
visions contained in the bill requiring con- 
tinuous operation of the mine, he may 
provide in the lease for the payment of 
an annual advance royalty upon a mini- 
mum number of tons of coal which in no 
case shall aggregate less than the amount 
of rentals herein provided. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to issue lim- 
ited leases or permits to individuals, or 
associations to prospect for mines, and 
take for their use but not for sale, coal from 
the public lands without payment of roy- 
alty for the coal mined or lands occupied. 
This privilege is not extended to any cor- 
poration. Municipal corporations are al- 
lowed to lease 160 acres providing they 
will mine the coal under proper conditions 
and dispose of same without profit. 


Phosphates 


This section provides for leases of 2,560 
acres, and the payment of a royalty to the 
Government of not less than 2 per cent of 
the gross value of the phosphate at the 
mine, and an annual rental of 25 cents per 
acre for the first year, and 50 cents for the 
second, third, fourth and fifth years, and $1 
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per acre for each year thereafter during 
the life of the lease. Leases are for inde- 
terminate periods. Forty acres is allowed 
for the proper prospecting, development, 
extraction, treatment and removal of the 
mineral. 


Oil and Gas 


This section authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant to any qualified appli- 
cant, a prospecting permit, which shall give 
the exclusive right, for a period not exceed- 
ing two years, to prospect for oil or gas, 
upon not to exceed 640 acres of land be- 
longing to the United States, and located 
within 10 miles of any producing oil or gas 
well, and upon not to exceed 2,560 acres of 
land wherein such deposits are situated 
more than 10 miles from a producing prop- 
erty, and are not within any known geolog- 
ical structure of a producing field. It is 
necessary that the permittee shall begin 
drilling operations within six months from 
date of permit, and shall within a year, 
drill one or more wells to a depth of not 
less than 500 feet each, unless oil is dis- 
covered sooner, and shall drill to an ag- 
gregate depth of not less than 2,000 feet 
unless valuable deposits are discovered 
sooner. The secretary has the power to 
extend the time for drilling upon proper 
showing as to cause for failure to drill. The 
permittee is compelled to erect a 4-foot 
monument at some conspicuous place upon 
his location, and post a notice in writing 
stating that within thirty days application 
for permit will be made. 

This sectien also provides for prospecting 
in Alaska, and limits the number of per- 
mits to any individual to five, and for pe- 
riods of not exceeding four years. Actual 
drilling must begin within two years from 
date of permit. A well of 500 feet depth 
must be drilled within three years, and a 
well of 2,000 feet within four years, unless 
of course, valuable deposits are discovered 
at lesser depths. 

Upon establishing to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Interior that valuable de- 
posits of oil or gas have been discovered, 
permittee shall be entitled to a patent for 
one-fourth of the land embraced in the 
permit, such land to be selected by the 
permittee. Permittee is given preference 
right to lease the remaining and unpatented 
lands within the limits of his permit, at a 
royalty determined by competitive bidding 
at a rate of not less than '% per cent other- 
wise to be upon the same terms and condi- 
tions as provided for other general leases. 
Until permittee shall apply for patent, he 
shall pay the United States 20 per cent of 
the gross value of all oil and 
by him, 

No well shall be 
of any of the outer 
located. 


gas secured 


drilled within 200 feet 
boundaries of the lands 
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The bill provides that all unappropriated 
deposits of oil or gas situated within the 
geological structure of a producing prop- 
erty, and the unentered lands containing 
same, unless embraced in prospecting per- 
mit, may be leased by the Secretary of the 
Interior through competitive bidding, un- 
der general regulations in areas not ex- 
ceeding 1,280 acres, and in tracts which 
shall not exceed in length two and one-half 
times their width, such leases conditioned 
upon the payment of a royalty of not less 
than one-eighth in amount of the value of 
production, which royalty upon demand of 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be paid 
in oil or gas, and the payment in advance 
of a rental of not less than $1 per acre per 
year thereafter during the life of the lease. 
Leases are for a period of twenty years, 
with preferential right in the lessee to re- 
new same for successive periods of ten 
years. 

Upon relinquishment to the United States, 
filed in General Land Office within six 
months after approval of the act, of all 
right, title and interest claimed prior to 
July 3, 1910, upon payment of an amount 
equal to the value at time of production of 
one-eighth of all the oil or gas already 
produced, the claimant shall be entitled 
to a lease for twenty years, at a royalty of 
not less than one-eighth of the proceeds 
of oil and gas produced. Any one claim- 
ant can secure but one-half the area within 
the structure, if such structure exceeds 640 
acres. If claims are situated within naval 
petroleum reserves, the producing wells 
thereon only shall be leased, together with 
an area of land sufficient for the operation 
thereof, upon same terms and royalties as 
provided in leasing of claims. No well 
shall be drilled in the land subject to this 
provision, within 660 feet of any such leased 
well, without consent of lessee. The Pres- 
ident may lease the remainder of any such 
claim with preferential right in claimant. 
Section nineteen of the bill provides that 
any person, who, at the time of any with- 
drawal order, or on January 1, 1918, was a 
bona fide occupant or claimant of oil or 
gas lands, not withdrawn from entry, and 
who had previously performed all acts un- 
der then existing laws necessary to valid 
locations, except to make discovery, and 
upon which discovery had not been made 
prior to the passage of this act, and who 
has performed work for benefit of such 
locations, an amount equal in the aggre- 
gate of $250 for each location, if applica- 
tion therefor shall be made within three 
months from passage of the bill, shall be 
entitled to prospecting permits thereon, 
and where discovery has been made, he 
shall be entitled to a lease thereon under 
such terms as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may prescribe, provided the lands are 
not reserved for the Navy. 
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Oil Shale 


The provisions of this section of the bill 
are identical with H. R. 187, introduced by 
Mr. Taylor, and discussed in these columns. 


Alaska Oil Proviso 


Any bona fide occupant or claimant of 
oil- or gas-bearing lands in the Territory 
of Alaska, who, prior to withdrawal had 
complied with the requirements of the min- 
ing laws, but had made no discovery, and 
who prior to withdrawal had made substan- 
tial improvements on each ‘location, and 
expended not less than $250 for each loca- 
tion, prior to passage of this act, shall be 
entitled, upon surrender to the United 
States within one year from date of act, 
or within six months after denial or with- 
drawal of application for patent to a pros- 
pecting permit, or permits, lease or leases, 
under this act covering such lands, not 
exceeding five permits or leases in number 
and not exceeding an aggregate of 1,280 
acres in each. These leases, whether as a 
result of prospecting permits or otherwise, 
shall be upon such rental and royalties as 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and specified in the lease, and be 
subject to readjustment at the end of each 
twenty-year period. For the purpose of en- 
couraging oil production in Alaska, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may waive the pay- 
ment of rental or royalty for the first five 
years of the lease. 


Sodium 


Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to grant any qualified applicant a pros- 
pecting permit, which shall give ex- 
clusive right to prospect for chlorides, 
sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, ni- 
trates of sodium dissolved in and soluble 
in water and accumulated by concentration, 
in lands belonging to the United States for 
a period of not exceeding two years, areas 
not to exceed 2,560 acres in reasonably com- 
pact form. Lands in San Bernardino County, 
Cal., are excluded for provisions of this 
act. Upon proper proof of valuable de- 
posits being discovered, permittee shall be 
entitled to a patent to one-fourth of the 
land embraced in the prospecting limit. 
No lease shall exceed 2,560 acres, and 
lessee shall pay a royalty and an advance 
rental of 50 cents per acre for the first 
calendar year, and $1 per acre per year 
thereafter during the continuance of the 
lease, rental to be credited on royalty for 
that year. Lessee is granted the right to 
use not exceeding twenty acres of non- 
mineral lands for camp sites, refining 
works, etc. 


General 
No person, association, or corporation, 


except as provided in the bill, shall have 
more than one coal, phosphate, or sodium 
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lease, during the life of such lease. No per- 
son, association, or corporation shall have 
more than three oil or gas leases in any 
one state, and not more than one lease 
within the geological structure of a pro- 
ducing oil field. No corporation shall hold 
any interest as a stockholder of another 
corporation in more than such number of 
leases, and no person or corporation shall 
hold any interest as a member of an asso- 
ciation, or as a stockholder of a corpo- 
ration holding a lease under provisions of 
this act, which, together with the area em- 
braced in any direct holding under this act, 
exceeds in the aggregate an amount equiv- 
alent to the maximum number of acres al- 
lowed to any one lessee. 

Rights of way through public lands, in- 
cluding forest reserves are granted for pipe- 
line purposes for transportation of oil or 
gas, to the extent of the ground occupied 
by the pipe line and 25 feet on each side 
of same, upon the express condition that 
such pipe lines shall be constructed, oper- 
ated, and maintained as common carriers. 

All moneys received from sales, royalties, 
and rentals under this act, excepting those 
from Alaska, shall be paid into and become 
a part of the reclamation fund, but if any 
amount is left after use by the reclamation 
service, 50 per cent of the amounts de- 
rived from the royalties and rentals shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
after the expiration of each fiscal year, to 
the state within the boundaries of which 
the leased lands are located, to be used for 
construction and maintenance of public 
roads and public schools. 


Oil Shale 


H. R. 187: Introduced by Mr. Taylor, of 
Colorado, to authorize the leasing of de- 
posits of oil shale. This bill grants the 
Secretary of the Interior authority to lease 
to any person or corporation any deposit 
of oil shale belonging to the United States 
and the surface of so much of the public 
lands containing such deposits as may be 
required for the extraction and reduction 
of the minerals. It provides that no lease 
shall exceed 5,120 acres of land, to he sur- 
veyed by the United States at the expense 
of the applicant. Leases may be for inde- 
terminate periods, upon such conditions 
as may be imposed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, including covenants relative to 
methods of mining, prevention of waste, 
and productive development. The lessee is 
obliged to pay for the privilege of mining 
a royalty which shall be specified in the 
lease and also an annual rental payable at 
the beginning of each year at the rate of 
50 cents per acre, said rental to be credited 
against the royalties accruing for that year, 
such royalties to be subject to readjust- 
ment at the end of each twenty-year pe- 
riod. The secretary has the power for the 
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purpose of encouraging the production of 
petroleum products from shales to waive 
the payment of any royalty and rental dur- 
ing the first five years of any lease. Any 
person having a valid location to such min- 
erals under existing laws shall upon the 
relinquishment of such location, be en- 
titled to a lease for such an area of the 
land relinquished, as shall not exceed the 
maximum area of the land authorized by 
the bill. No person can acquire more than 
one lease and if a claimant has been guilty 
of fraud in the location of any oil-shale- 
bearing lands, he shall not be entitled to 
the benefits in this bill. 


H. R. 2983: Introduced by Mr. Raker, to 
authorize exploration for and disposition 
of coal, phosphates, sodium, oil, oil shale, 
or gas on the public domain. 

This bill is identical with the bill re- 
viewed in these columns, introduced by 
Mr. Ferris. 


H. R. 183: Introduced by Mr. Taylor, to 
authorize exploration for and disposition 
of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, 
or gas upon the public domain. 

This bill is identical with the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Ferris, and also by Mr. Raker. 
and also by Mr. Raker. 


Minerals on Indian Reservations 


H.R. 1692: Introduced by Mr. Hayden, to 
authorize the mining of metalliferous min- 
erals on Indian reservations. The bill em- 
powers the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease the unallotted lands of the Indian 
reservations in the states of Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Washington and Wyo- 
ming, heretofore withdrawn from entry 
under the mining laws for the purpose of 
developing deposits of gold, silver, copper 
and other valuable minerals, which leases 
shall be irrevocable, except as provided in 
the bill, but which may be declared void 
upon breach of any of its terms. It re- 
quires that the locator apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the terms and 
conditions of the act within one year after 
the date of the location of any mining claim 
for a lease, and unless this application is 
received within a limited time the locator 
forfeits right to the claim. A duplicate copy 
of the location must be filed with the su- 
perintendent in charge of the reservation 
within sixty days. The leases are to be for 
a period of twenty years with preferential 
right in the lessee to renew the same for 
successive periods of ten years upon rea- 
sonable terms prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The bill provides for the 
granting by the Secretary of the Interior 
a lease to a tract of unallotted nonmineral 
land, not exceeding forty acres for camp 


: 
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sites, milling, smelting and refining works, 
for which the lessee must pay $l per acre. 
The Secretary of the Interior reserves the 
right to lease, sell or otherwise dispose of 
the surface of the lands embraced within 
the lease. The lessee shall pay for the 
privilege of mining and for the benefit of 
the Indians, a royalty of not less than 5 
per cent of the net value of the output of 
the minerals at the mine, due and payable 
at the end of each month. Also an annual 
rental of not less than 25 cents per acre 
for the first calendar year, 50 cents per 
acre for the second, third, fourth and fifth 
years, and $1 per acre during the continu- 
ance of the lease. The lessee is required 
to spend not less than $100 in development 
work for each mining claim located and 
the law also requires that the lessee shall 
pay all damage occasioned by reason of 
his mining operations or improvements 
thereon. Secretary of the Interior has the 
right of examining the books of the lessee 
and to require them to submit statements, 
including information as to the cost of min- 
ing. etc. All royalties received from the 
mining of these minerals go to the Indians. 
The law provides also that the Indians 
themselves when they are proved to be 
competent to manage their own affairs, 
may lease unallotted lands. 


Labor 


H. R. 544: “Introduced by Mr. Nolan for 
the establishment of a National Employ- 
ment Bureau in the Department of Labor. 
This bill provides for a commissioner of 
employment and it shall be the duty of such 
bureau under the direction of the Secretary 
of Labor to provide facilities whereby em- 
ployers may obtain the services of persons 
seeking employment, and persons seeking 
employment may obtain such employment. 
The bureau has the power to establish and 
maintain in such place as it may deem de- 
sirable, free labor exchanges. It consoli- 
dates the Division of Information, the Bu- 
reau of Immigration of the Department of 
Labor, with the National Employment Bu- 
reau, and said bureau takes over all work 
which has been and will be done by the 
3ureau of Immigration, also its appropria- 
tions. 


H.R. 563: Introduced by Mr. Johnson, of 
Washington, to provide for the protection 
of the citizens of the United States by the 
temporary suspension of immigration; for 
the deportation of additional classes of 
aliens: for the registration of aliens; to 
further regulate the immigration of aliens 
to, and the residence of aliens in the United 
States; to promote the assimilation of 
aliens. This bill prohibits the immigration 
of all aliens who practice, teach or advocate 
the extortion of money or 
the avenging of grievances, through threats 


property, 
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of bodily injury or injury to property, or 
any members who are affiliated with any 
organization that so practices. The bill 
provides rules and regulations for the ad- 
mitting of aliens who can properly estab- 
lish their right to naturalization. In the 
case of provisional admission, bond or 
cash bail shall be exacted constituting ap- 
propriate guaranties, including assurance 
that the alien shall not become a public 
charge and that he will be produced at 
any time upon the demand of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration. In lieu of 
a cash bond or cash bail, the deposit 

the United States Postal Savings Bank 

regular intervals of a reasonble portion 

the wages earned by such alien until 

this manner there has been accumulated 
to the alien’s credit a sufficient sum to con- 
stitute similar guaranties and assurances. 


H. R. 1347: Introduced by Mr. Raker, to 
expel and exclude from the United States 
certain undesirable aliens. This bill expels 
from the United States all aliens who since 
August 1, 1914, have been or may hereafter 
be convicted of any offense committed dur- 
ing the period of the present war, all judg- 
ment on such conviction having become 
final. This bill also provides that aliens 
so excluded shall not be readmitted unless 
through special consent of the Secretary 
of Labor. 


H. R. 1106: Introduced by Mr. Raker, to 
prohibit the coming of Asiatic laborers into 
the United States. The bill provides that 
all Asiatic laborers shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States, it being 
understood that “Asiatic laborer” means a 
native of any country or district of the 
continent of Asia, or islands adjacent 
thereto. 

H.R. 61: Introduced by Mr. Lufkin, to pro- 
hibit immigration for a period of four years, 
and provides that after the passage of the act 
and until the expiration of four years the 
immigration of aliens into the United States be 
prohibited and during such time it shall not 
be legal for any alien to come from any 
foreign port, or having so come to remain 
within the United States. The bill allows any 
alien heretofore legally admitted or any citi- 
zen of the United States to bring in his father 
or grandfather over 55 years of age, his wife, 
his mother, his son or daughter not over 18 
years of age, and nephews or nieces not over 
14 years of age, who are full orphans. The 
bill also provides that upon the arrival at port 
of any vessel from any foreign port, it shall 
be the duty of the Immigration Officer to send 
competent assistants to the vessel, and, it 
shall be the duty of the owner of the vessel 
to notify the Immigration Officer in charge, 
where his vessel is or will be anchored. There 
shall be a fine imposed should the vessel land 
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without the necessary authority from the 
General Immigration Officer. 


H, R. 2251: Introduced by Mr. Mason to 
amend the revenue law providing for all per- 
scns employed in any mine or quarry in the 
United States under the age of sixteen years 
the employer shall pay to the United States 
$2. per day for each day for each person so 
employed. For all persons employed in mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment located in the United States, 
under the age of 14 years, the employer shall 
pay to the United States $2. per day each day 
for each person so employed. 


Soldiers and Public Lands 


H. R. 487: Introduced by Mr. Mondell, to 
provide employment and rural homes for those 
who have served with the military and naval 
forces through the reclamation of lands to be 
known as the “National Soldier Settlement 
Act.” The bill appropriates $500,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act, the power over which is 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior, who 
may acquire the land by gift, purchase, 
deed, or otherwise, and may withdraw, util- 
ize and dispose of by contract public lands 
suitable for such purposes. The Secretary 
is given the power to perform such work 
as is necessary for the permanent reclama- 
tion and development of the lands and so 
far as possible must use the services of 
soldiers for such purpose. The lands are 
to be subdivided into farms suitable for the 
support of a family. Dedication may be 
made for schools, churches, community 
centers, and other public purposes. The 
sale price shall be fixed with a view to 
repaying the total cost of each project, and 
shall represent as nearly as practicable its 
relative and comparative selling value. Ap- 
plicants shall make as a first payment 5 
per cent of the sale price, the balance to be 
paid in amortizing payments extending 
over a period to be fixed by the Secretary, 
not to exceed forty years. Sums advanced 
for improvements (which sum shall not ex- 
ceed $1,200 in any single case) shall be re- 
paid in amortizing payments extending over 
a period of not to exceed twenty years. 
Amortizing payments shall bear interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent, payable annually. 
The Secretary is also authorized to make 
short-time loans from the fund, not to ex- 
ceed $800 at any one time, to a soldier 
settler for the purchase of necessary live 
stock and equipment. The repayment of 
these loans to be made during a period of 
not to exceed five years, with interest at 
4 per cent. 

H. R. 492: Introduced by Mr. Ferris, to 
provide for cooperation between the United 
States and state governments in the rural 
settlement of soldiers, sailors and marines, 
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and to promote the reclamation of lands. 
This bill appropriates $500,000,000, and its 
provisions are practically the same as the 
bill introduced by Mr. Mondell, except that 
the amortizing plan shall not exceed forty- 
five years and that deferred payments bear 
the rate of 4% per cent interest. This bill 
also provides that the War Department 
shall turn over for the reclamation of the 
lands any war material not required by that 
department, such as motor trucks, automo- 
biles, dredges, ditching machinery, ex- 
plosives, horses, wagons, as the Secretary 
of the Interior may be able to utilize. 


H. R. 479: 
This bill appropriates 
substantially the same as 
duced by Mr. Ferris. 


Introduced by Mr. Byrnes. 
$100,000,000 and is 
the bill intro- 


Revenue 


H. R. 1036: Introduced by Mr. Mondell 
to repeal the section of the War Revenue 
Act relating to and providing for a zone 
system of second-class mail matter. This 
bill provides for the payment in the case 
of the portion of publications devoted to 
matter other than advertisements, on and 
after July 1, 1918, and until July 1, 1919, 14% 
cents per pound or fraction thereof, and 
after July 1, 1919, 1% cents per pound or 
fraction thereof. If the advertising pages 
in any journal do not exceed 5 per cent of 
the total space, the rate of postage shall 
be the same as if the whole publiction were 
devoted to reading matter. On and after 
July 1, 1918, and until July 1, 1919, that por- 
tion of any publication devoted to adver- 
tisements shall pay: For the first and sec- 
ond zones, 1% cents; third zone, 1% cents; 
fourth zone, 2 cents; fifth zone, 2% cents; 
sixth zone, 2% cents; seventh zone, 3 cents; 
eighth zone, 3%; and after July 1, 1919, and 
until July 1, 1920, for the first and second 
zones, 1% cents; for the third zone, 2 cents; 
for the fourth zone, 3 cents; for the fifth 
zone, 3% cents; for the sixth zone, 4 cents; 
for the seventh zone, 5 cents; for the 
eighth zone, 5% cents; and after July 1, 
1920, and until July 1, 1921, for the first and 
second zones, 134 cents; for the third zone, 
22 cents; for the fourth zone, 4 cents; for 
the fifth zone, 434 cents; for the sixth zone, 
5% cents; for the seventh zone, 7 cents; 
for the eighth zone, 734 cents; and on and 
after July 1, 1921, for the first and second 
zones, 2 cents; for the third zone, 3 cents; 
for the fourth zone, 5 cents; for the fifth 
zone, 6 cents; for the sixth zone, 7 cents; 
for the seventh zone, 9 cents, and for the 
eighth zone, 10 cents. For papers of re- 
ligious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor or fraternal organiza- 
tions or associations not organized for 
profit, the second-class postage rate shall 
apply, irrespective of the zone in which it 
is to be delivered. 
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Department of Education 


S. 819: Introduced by Mr. Owen,to create 
a Department of Education. The bill pro- 
vides for the creation at the seat of the 
Government an executive department to 
be known as the Department of Educa- 
tion, which shall be under the supervision 
of a Secretary of Education, who shall be 
appointed by the President, ‘and who shall 
receive a salary of $12,000 per year, and 
whose tenure of office shall be the same as 
other executives of departments. This bill 
simply provides for an enlargement of the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of 
the Interior. The duties of such a depart- 
ment shall be to collect, classify and dis- 
seminate information and advice on all 
phases of education, and through coopera- 
tion with state, county and municipal edu- 
cation officers to promote, foster and de- 
velop advancement in the public school 
system throughout the United States. The 
act provides the necessary funds for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the bill. 


Anti-Trust Laws 

H. R. 1186: Introduced by Mr. Steele and 
conferring additional powers upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The bill provides 
that upon application for a license to trans- 
act interstate commerce, under the rules 
of practice and procedure as prescribed by 
the Federa? Trade Commission, the appli- 
cants setting forth the nature and char- 
acter of the interstate commerce to be 
transacted, the location of the principal 
office, place of business, and if a corpora- 
tion, a copy of its certificate or articles of 
incorporation, the names and addresses of 
all its officers and stockholders and, if un- 
incorporated, a copy of its articles or con- 
tract of association, and the names and ad- 
dresses of the managers and members, the 
Commission shall proceed to make diligent 
inquiry into the facts set forth in the appli- 
cation and if satisfied that such interstate 
commerce does not constitute an unlawful 
monopoly, or an unreasonable restraint of 
trade or commerce, or unfair competition, 
or a detriment to the public, the commis- 
sion shall grant the license so applied for, 
which license shall authorize the licensee 
to transact the interstate commerce set 
forth in the application. Wherever the 
Commission shall have reason to believe 
that any such licensee is conducting such 
interstate commerce as is an unlawful mo- 
nopoly, etc., it shall issue and serve upon 
such person a complaint stating its charges 
in that respect and containing a notice of 
a hearing upon a day and at a place therein 
fixed, at least thirty days after the service 
of such complaint. The person or persons 
so complained of shall have the right to 
appear at the place and time so fixed and 
show cause why an order should not be en- 
tered by the Commission requiring them to 
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desist from the practices charged in such 
complaint. The testimony of the proceed- 
ings shall be taken in writing and filed in 
the office of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. If, after such hearing the Commis- 
sion shall be of the opinion that the charges 
preferred have been sustained, it shall is- 
sue an order requiring them to desist from 
such practice. It gives the Commission the 
power to modify and set aside, in whole or 
in part, any report or order made or issued 
by it as mentioned, and it may make rec- 
ommendations for the readjustment of 
business in order that they may operate 
in accordance with the law. If any person 
shall fail to comply with the order or rec- 
ommendations of the Commission, it may 
revoke such license and refer its findings 
and recommendations to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States for such action 
as he may deem proper. The Commission 
shall issue to all persons who have com- 
plied with the provisions of this act a li- 
cense certificate, which certificate shall be 
registered in the office of the Commission 
in a record book to be kept for that pur- 
pose and which shall be open for public 
inspection. 


Blue Sky Laws 


H. R. 188: Introduced by Mr. Taylor, pro- 
viding for furnishing information with re- 
spect to shares of stock offered to the pub- 
lic. The bill provides that the act shall be 
known as the “Federal Stock Publicity Act.” 
It provides that every corporation organ- 
ized for the purpose or with the power of 
engaging in interstate commerce, which 
proposes or intends to offer shares of its 
stock to the public for purchase, and every 
person, firm, association or corporation 
which proposes to offer stock for sale 
through the use of the mails, or through 
any book, magazine, etc., shall be required 
to file a statement with the Secretary of 
the Treasury at Washington, D. C., certi- 
fied copies of the statement also to be filed 
with the postmaster of the capital city in 
each state in which an offer of shares is to 
be made, and at any other places which the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall direct. 

The statement shall contain the names 
and addresses of the board of directors, 
president, treasurer, secretary and auditor, 
together with the number of shares owned 
by each. The name of the state in which 
the corporation is organized, and reference 
to the laws of such state. The purpose for 
which it is organized, and general nature 
of business it is engaged in or proposes to 
be engaged in. The capitalization of the 
corporation, authorized capital stock, num- 
ber and classes of shares, description of 
voting rights, rights to dividends, profits or 
capital of each class with respect to each 
other class, amount of founded debt with 
description of date, maturity and character 


of such debt, and security. 
commissions paid for sale of 
gether with names and addresses of ven- 
dors. Names of public accountants who have 


Information as to 
stock, to- 


audited the books of corporation. The 
statement shall specify names and ad- 
dresses of those who offer the stock to the 
public, and in what state such offer is made. 

Any matter published by corporations in 
regard to sale of stock shall mention this 
act, and state where copies of statement 
are filed, saying that the statement is open 
to public inspection, and copy will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid. Copies of all such 
published matter shall be filed at the same 
place statements are filed. 

Any persons defrauded by false state- 
ments shall have returned to them all con- 
sideration given, and shall have the right 
to obtain damages for losses sustained from 
any one or more of the signers of the 
statement. 

The act does not apply to sales at public 
auction, or on stock exchanges approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury nor to offers 
of shares owned by bankers, brokers and 
dealers to their customers in accordance 
with licenses granted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who has the power to waive 
or suspend the provisions of this act. He 
shall prescribe the forms upon which the 
statements shall be filed, and to require 
further information as he shall deem proper 
in the public interest. He may delegate the 
power accorded him under this act to any 
other department, board, bureau or com- 
mission of the Government. 

The Secretary of the Treasury’ is au- 
thorized to establish a bureau in the Treas- 
ury Department, and to employ such at- 
torneys, experts, assistants and clerks as 
are necessary. 

The bill provides that the unexpended 
balance of all appropriations for the capi- 
tal issues committee available for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, or so much as is 
necessary, be available to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 

A fine of $5,000, one year imprisonment 
or both is provided for violation of the 
act. The act is to take effect within sixty 
days after its passage. 


H. R. 429: Introduced by Mr. McClintic, 
to amend the Federal Trade Commission 
bill. The bill provides that upon passage 
of the act it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, partnership or corporation engaged in 
commerce, to offer for sale any stocks, 
bonds or other securities in the United 
States without first submitting to the com- 
mission a notice of such intention to so 
offer for sale such stocks, together with a 
report of the business engaged in, showing 
in detail the amount of capital invested or 
capital stock issued, the amount paid 
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therefor, the manner and time of payment 
of same, the-dividends paid, the surplus 
fund, if any, and the number of stockhold- 
ers; the floating debts. and the interest 
paid thereon; the cost and value of any 
property, franchise, or other holdings; the 
number of employees and the salaries paid 
each; the earnings and receipts, the oper- 
ating and other expenses, and the balances 
of profit and loss for the year preceding 
the filing of said notice. If after proper ex- 
amination of the report the commission 
shall deem the business in a_ state of 
solvency which offers a reasonably safe in- 
vestment for the public, it may upon the 
payment of a reasonable sum, issue to 
such person, partnership or corporation a 
certificate that they have complied with the 
provisions of this act. Anyone failing to 
comply with this section shall forfeit in 
addition to the penalty prescribed, the sum 
oi $100 for each and every day’s default. 


UNCERTAINTY WORKS HAVOC 
WITH THE POTASH INDUSTRY 


The situation with respect to domestic 
potash salts has been discussed widely in 
the current technical press, and from 
many viewpoints. There has been little 
change in conditions, and not much can be 
expected in spite of the fact that only small 
amounts of potash salts have been im- 
ported, and that there is a declining mar- 
ket, as long as the uncertainty over the 
foreign potash situation continues. It is 
expected that potash legislation will be 
considered as soon as Congress convenes, 
but just what form it will take is still a 
question. 

Tariff legislation, or a system of li- 
censing imports only on agreement to buy 
a certain fixed proportion of domestic 
salts are the two main methods which 
have been discussed of affording relief to 
the domestic producers. 

One of the most important events dur- 
ing the month of April was the importa- 
tion of about 100 tons of Alsatian salts 
which came into New York. Though this 
was not enough to affect the domestic 
market in any way, such imports have a 
tendency to cause worry and to restrict 
buying. It is estimated that stocks on 
hand are approximately 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of pure potash. 

The demand for potash salts has been so 
unsatisfactory that all the Nebraska plants 
have closed and certain of the large oper- 
ators in California and Utah are also re- 
ported to have suspended operations. An 
organization has been perfected among 
the potash producers, who are planning 
some action to protect their industry— 


Bureau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 
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Sulphuric Acid Production 


As a result of an inquiry made of the 
acid manufacturers at the meeting in New 
York on April 2, it was evident that the 
rate of production of acid in the East dur- 
ing the first four months of 1919 was only 
about 330,000 tons per month, or about 69 
per cent of the rated capacity of all com- 
mercial plants in the East. However, dis- 
tribution of this production is not the same 
in the South as in the North. In the South, 
that is, south of Virginia and Kentucky, 
most of the fertilizer plants are running 
at or near capacity, and the average rate 
of production of the plants is probably 
90 per cent of the rated capacity. 

In the North, however, the production is 
only about 50 per cent of the rated capac- 
ity. We have, therefore, a rate of produc- 
tion in the South of about 120,000 tons per 
month, and an average rate of production 
in the North of about 210,000 per month. 
These figures apply only to those plants 
east of the Mississippi River. The pro- 
duction west of the Mississippi River is 
estimated to be about 30,000 tons per month. 
Adding these estimates of present produc- 
tion, we have a total for the United States 
of 360,000 tons per month, or 4,320,000 tons 
(basis of 50° B.) per year, which is approxi- 
mately 320,000 tons more than the produc- 
tion of 1914, and this will undoubtedly 
increase ‘as general business conditions 
throughout the country improve. 

Data compiled during the third quarter 
of 1918 showed that the general com- 
mercial business in the north during that 
period required 260,000 tons of acid. This 
is nearly 25 per cent more than the rate 
of production during the first quarter of 
1919. If stocks remained the same this 
would indicate that the general commercial 
business had been reduced by 25 per cent. 
However, as stocks have been increasing 
and acid production at the same time has 
been decreasing and is probably even less 
than 50 per cent of the capacity of the 
plants at this time, the indications are 
that the general chemical business has 
been curtailed by more than 25 per cent. 

The amount of acid owned or controlled 
by the Government, about 100,000 tons, is, 
therefore, somewhat greater than one- 
half of a month’s supply for the demand 
in the north under present business con- 
ditions—Bureau of Mines Minerals In- 
vestigations. 


Ask Rate Reduction 


The iron ore producers of Minnesota 
have endeavored to obtain a reduction in 
railroad rates from the mines to the docks, 
but they have so far failed. High rates 
work an especial hardship on the Cuyuna 
Range mines. 

A reduction of 20 cents a ton was an- 
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nounced for lake transportation, but at 
the same time an increase in handling 
charges at the docks was suggested which 
would partly offset that advantage.—Bu- 
reau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 


Work at Salt Lake City 


Under cooperative agreement between 
the University of Utah and the Salt Lake 
Station of the Bureau of Mines, investiga- 
tions: of the volatility of metals in low- 
grade complex ores are in progress. This 
station has been made the headquarters 
for the ore-dressing work of the bureau 
and also devotes attention to cyanidation 
and other hydrometallurgical tests and 
research. 


PERSONALS 


Fred Farrar, formerly attorney general of 
Colorado, is the new secretary and general 
counsel of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, succeeding Jasper A. Writer, secretary- 
treasurer, deceased. S. G. Pierson, formerly 
vice-president and general purchasing agent, is 
vice-president and treasurer. J. B. Marks is 
purchasing agent. 


john E. Hodge, of the E. J. Longyear 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., together 
with Mrs. Hodge, were Washington visit- 
ors during the month. 


George E. Holmes announces the re- 
moval of his law office from 30 Broad 
Street, New York City, to 15 William 
Street, where he will continue in the gen- 
eral practice of law with special reference 
to federal tax matters. Mr. Holmes is a 
member of the American Mining Congress 
Committee on Mine Taxation. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, announces the removal of their Chi- 
cago office to 1217 Fisher Building. 


Nelson Franklin, of Denver, Colo., after 
spending several weeks in the east, has 
returned to Denver. 


World’s Largest Lead Smelter 


During the year the lead smelter at Port 
Pirie, South Australia, of the Broken Hills 
Associated Smelters Proprietary, Ltd., was 
enlarged and its capacity is now 165,000 
short tons annually, making it the largest 
plant of its kind in the world. Most of the 
lead concentrates produced by the Broken 
Hill mines of New South Wales are 
smelted in this plant—Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Investigations. 


E 


GOODRICH 


Judgment 


When a belt buyer asks us “How 
shall I judge rubber belting?” we 
say, “By the success and reputation 
of the maker as a manufacturer of 
belts for your needs and by the per- 
formance of his product in service.” 


Fifty years of steady business ex- 
pansion and goodwill have made the 
reputation of Goodrich known 
wherever Rubber is used. Knowl- 
edge of your needs is backed by 
Belting experts who have made belt 
service a life study, and by chemists 
who each year endeavor to still 
further increase the wearing quali- 
ties of Goodrich Belts. 


Get a copy of the Goodrich Belt 
catalog shown above. It is a mine of 
information on the advantages and 
possibilities of Rubber belting for 
transmission and conveyor service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
The City of Goodrich—Akron, Ohio 


“TRANSMISSION” 


BELTING 


a 
RUBBER 
BELTING 
= 
= 
= 
, 
le 
AS 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 

Cole. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Nove Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Alite-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 
Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.” 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


ASSA YERS 


Indiana Laboratcries Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co, Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 
Pennsylvania Smelting Cc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
Co., Denver, 


Cole. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells 


ville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


47 Fulton 


BALANCES 
& Sons, Wm., Denver, 


Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Cole. 


BALLS (For Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


BALL MILLS 


Mine 
Denver, Co! 


BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 


& Supply Co., 


& Supply Co., 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co.. 522 S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Hl. 
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INDEX 
BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Chicage Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
H. Channon Chicago, Til. 
Goodrich Co., B. ¥.. Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Cc., Chicago. U1. 


BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 


BITS (Machine-Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 


Tempering Co., Spring- 

eld, Il. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmingten, 

‘em Powder Co., East Alton, 


ere Powder Co., Wilmington, 


BLOWERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

BOILER FRONTS 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland “Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mine Equipment 
Denver. Cole 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATIT 
bh Til. 


Oh 
Mikesell Brothers Con ps N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago 


& Supply Co., 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIDGES 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
uis, 


Co., 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


CABLES 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Co., 


(Connectors and 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robt., 
Danville, Tl. 

Phillips Mine = Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellssille, Pa. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Inc., 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Marion Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 


Kansas 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Why the Fort Wayne? 


HE adaptability of the Fort 
Wayne Electric Rock Drill is 


comment. 


“We can stick it up, attach a line 
to the trolley, another to the rail, 


send it for the asking. 


Electrical Headquarters 


a constant source of enthusiastic ae 


and go right ahead,” is the way one veteran rock man puts it. 


‘**For many jobs,” says a mine superintendent who knows, “we 
don’t even have to take the Wayne off the truck.” 


Let us tell you all about this great Drill and its work—our 
literature will prove interesting and instructive, and we’ll gladly 


UNION -ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite— Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M"’ upon request 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 
Send me a Copy of your 
Mining Tank Catalog 
and oblige 


Catalog Is eray for You! 
All we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to send 
you a copy. 

The many uses, forms 
and construction of Wood- 
stave Tanks is fully de 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant equipment 
used in late processes of 
high- grade metal extrac- 
tion is fully covered. 


Mail the Cougen 


& PIPE CO. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 88 
336 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
The Lunkenhei Co., Cinci 


COAL WASHING MA- 


Jeffrey Mfz. . Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. 


Ohio 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, 

Mfg 


Aurora, 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & HasslacherChemicalCo., 
100 Wm. St., New York City 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, II. 
Indiana tories Co., 

mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Inc., 


Minn. 
Lucius Pitkin, 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 
Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 
— Chemical Co., Denver, 
jo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES* 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 
Bertha Ceal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
=. Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mf. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


Werthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Co., |, Marion, Ind. 

Mfg. 


Ham- 


Cleve- 


Co., 
Aurora, 

COAL MIN 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co.. Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


‘ING MA- 
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Co., 
Aurora, 

COCKS (Locomotive, 
inder and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COILS (Field) 
A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 
COMPANY STORES (Cou- 


pons) 
Allison Coupon Co., 
Ind. 


Cyl- 


Indianapolis, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colany Bidg., Chicago. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Co.. The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 
ty. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

eae Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Mine’ Fquipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pump & Machinery 
S 5 Broadway, New York 
ty. 


CONTROLLERS 


Coon Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Mfg. Ca., Au- 
roro, Hl. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


gy Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, C ‘olumbus, Ohio 
Ww ilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Pa. 
Mfg. 


h 


Aurora, IL. 

CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbu-«, Ohio 

Marion Mechine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 


Co., 


Stenh hd 


Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion. Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


fg- Co., 


Aurora, Il. 


CONVEYORS, 
APRON 
Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
M Co., 


fg. 
Til. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
St fg. Co., 


PAN OR 


“Aurora, 


CORE DRILLING 

H. Prospecting Co., St. 

Hoffman Punxsutawney, 

E. Jj. Longyear Co... Minneapoli«, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 


Allison C 
Ind. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. U., 
Barre, Pa 


CRANES 


Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Ad Co., 


& Co., Wilkes- 


Step Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


= Iron Works Co., Kansas 


Worthington Pump & 


Corp., 
City. 


CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, 
Co., Milwau- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg.. Chicago. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co,, 
Denver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Avrora, Ul. 

United Iron Works Co.. 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machine 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor! 
City. 


115 Broadway, New Yor' 


Co., 


Kansas 


5 
a 
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NEW FIELD COILS FOR OLD 


WE CAN SAVE YOU FROM 


$10.00 to $20.00 


PER COIL 


IN REWINDING, REPAIRING and IMPREGNATING 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


A. M. LEACOCK CQO. NEWARK,N. J. 
MEDART 


(BICYCLE TYPE) 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in heav 
hoisting, the safety aa 
durability of Medart Bi- 
eycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be su | 
are in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 


Just a Few of the Satis- 
isfied Users 


American Zinc Co. of Tenn. 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. 

Arminus Chemical Co. 
Cambridge Collieries Co. 
Type SK installed. Wire straight in spite of 

slanting Standard Oil Co. 


0-B TYPE S HANGERS ALIGN AND | 
PLUMB TROLLEY WIRE 


Why Not Follow Their 
Trolley wire is straight and true im \f ‘ Lead and Be Sure? 


° A We build Hoisting Sheaves 

at every suspension point when | ' NEVE for any duty; solid or split 

O-B Type S Hangers are used. \ 


\ ber and groove; 
~- \ all sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
There are two types--SK for roof \ 
and SH for timber Stee! Shafts (our own man- 
ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter, or can supply Hammered Shafts 
above 6 in. can supply 
| Plates, etc. rt Patent Pulley Co., St. 
THE OHIO BRASS CO. MANSFIELD, OHIO Manufacturers for 39 years of complete Power Transmission 
| Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Branch House and Office: Cincianati. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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CRANES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CUTTER HEADS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute. Ind. 

DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

hio 

DRAG LINES 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Denver Kock Drill Co.. Denver, 
Cole. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Cole. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Cole. 


DRILLS, CORE 


Lone) year Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 

inn 

Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
a. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co.. Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILLS 
Coal 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Lectonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
DRILLS (Hollow Rod 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver. 
Cole. 


Hand Operated 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


a. 
Longyear Co., E. J., 


Minne lis, 
Minna. 
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The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co.. 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Pnev moelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

The Sanderson-C yelone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connelsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

DUMPS (Rotary) 

Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Hl. 

DYNAMOS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, TIL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, 
cinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Randle Machinery Co., 


The, 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC —— MA- 
CHINER 


Jeffrey Mfz. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 5S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, I. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-cighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Obio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


Cin- 


Co., 


Cin- 


Co., 


Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 
Union Electric Co. 


& Mfg. 


Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


, Wis. 
Cc Bede Belting & Mach. Co., The 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Novo Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Se 115 Broadway, New York, 

ENGINES (HOISTING 
HAULING) 

Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


AND 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., 
cinnati, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


The Cin- 
& Mfg. 


Co., 


115 Broadway, New York, 

N.Y. 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio 

Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


a 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 3% 


Catalog on request 


ation Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


JIGS BUILD! 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 


to 214" INDUSTRY NEEDS 
o 244” round hole. 
ROUGHING JIGS: METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 


G. ELMORE | | ELECTRIC HOISTS 


Philadelphia DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


There's an 


Aldrich Pump 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
Horizontal or Vertical 
For Almost Every Pumping Requirement 


Write us for data covering your requirements 
Address 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO. “*5ENTOWN: Pa. 


= | 
— \ 


ENGINEERS 


Lengyear, E. J. & Co.. Minneapolis, 
Minn 

EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co.. 
Cliaten St., Chicago, ii. 


522 S. 


EXPLOSIVES 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Powder Co., East Alton, 


Du 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Ceanelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 
Vulean bron Werks, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pitteburgh, Pa. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeflrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Obio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind 

Stephens-Adamson Mfz. Ce., Au- 
rora. I}. 


FIELD COILS 

A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 

FILTERS (Water) 

Um. B. Scaife & Sons Ce., 
mont. Pa. 

FITTINGS (Ground) 

Ele-tric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FORGINGS 

Mine Equipment 
Denver. © 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment 
Denver, C . 

FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Irom Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FROCS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switeh Co., 
cimnati. Ohio. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Aliie—-Chalmers Mig. Cx 
kee, Wis. 


GEARS 


Flectrix 


Oak- 


& Supply Co 


& Supply Co., 


Cia- 


Milwau 


Sessice Supplies Co.. 
& Cambria St«., Philadeiphia 
Jeffrey Mig. Co.. Columbu-. Ohio 
Ceneral Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Stephens-Adamseup 
Aurora. i. 
¥ estinghouse 
East Pittsburgh. 


Mf, 


Pa 


& Mig. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

GRATES (Shaking) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

GRATES (Stationary) 

Marion Feundry & Sup- 
ply + Marion, Ind. 

GREASES 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio. 

GRINDING BALLS 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Ce., Terre Haute, Ind. 


GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Su ies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Obio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INC. ‘ANDESCEN iT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flectric Co. , Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 


Macomber “ Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mig. & Supply 
Connelsville , 
halmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 
General Flectric Co., 
N 


»., Milwau- 
Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Poeumoelectric Machine Co.. Syra- 
ecuse, N. 

Randle Machinery Co 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works. 
Pa. 


. The, Cin- 


ilkes-Barre, 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing. Mich 

Standard Seale & Supply Co.. The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Po 

Stephens-Adamson 
Aurora, Il 


Mig 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connelisvi le, Pa. 
All ie Chalmers Mfa Co., Milwau- 
ee 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Holmes. Robt.. & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio © 
‘o., 


United Iron Works 
City, Mo. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Kansas 


HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber Whyte Rope Co., 

K Wis. 

HOISTS (Room &Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connelisville, P: 


HOSE, AIR 
Goodrich Cc., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 
Geodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 
Denver, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., 
Cole. 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«., ilodelphia.Pa. 
INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Ohio Brass Co... Man«field. Chie 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Rotiwor Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfie 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co... Mansfield. Ohio 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«.. Phil. adelphia.Pa 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Cs ., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATED WIRE 
CA ) 


and 


Hasard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

American Sieel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, WU, 

Rochling Sons, 
phia, Pa. 


John A., Philadet 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville. Ohio 
Indiama Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Hunt. Rebt.& Co., Insurance Ex- 
changer. Chicage, Hi. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Dourth 
Street. Columbus, Obio 


“Golden Glow” Headlights 


“Golden Glow” Headlights are especially built for prac- 
tical mine service. The reflectors are made from a 
special greenish glass, accurately ground and polished 
to true parabolic shape. Being of glass they are abso- 
lutely permanent—they will never tarnish. The re- 
flector and socket are flexib’y suspended in the case to 
pm vibration from breaking the lamp filament. 
verything about the “‘Golden Glow’’ is for everyday 
mine use. IIlustration shows standar! ML-96 
equipped with a 9-inch ““Golden Glow’’ Reflector. 
Write for catalog. 


Execrric SERVICE Suppurs Ca. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA - - 17 and Can»bria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - =  §0 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - <= = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn't any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Thru 


A ROLLER 
BEARING WHEEL 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING LOW 
FRICTION— STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS SAVE THE CARS 

SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
TIME. 


Write for Informatien 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 


AUTOMATICRINE DOOR } 4 ? 
Te 
IRON WORKS CO.: 
FOR SERVICE 
39 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge& Iron Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
JACKS 
Electric Service Supplies Ce.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
. H. Filmore. = Parkway Bidg.. 
‘philadelphia. 
y Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver. Colo. 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohic 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Fiectrical Material Co.. 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

LAMPS, (Carbon) 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co.. 
Warren, Ohic 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide). Leeto- 
nia. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 

LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. Il. 

LAMP PROTECTORS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton Chicago, Ml. 

LAMPS, SAFETY 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LARRIES 


Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicage Relting Co., Chicago, Ll. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Special ties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago. Il. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
Ce., Connelisvi Pa. 

Marion Machine & Sup- 
ply Ce., Marion, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Compressed 
Air 

H. K. Porter Co.. 1208 Union Bank 
Bidg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Flectric Co.. Scheneciady, 
N.Y 


Coodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

[ronton Engine Co.. Lronten. Ohic 

Machinery & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg.. Chicago 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Obio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4V 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Steam 


H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


fronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cclony Bidg.. Chicago 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver. Colo. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Mine 


H. K. Porter Co., 1268 Union Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 


Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
LOCOMOTIVES (Railway 
H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iren Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Colony Bidg., Chicage 


Old 
H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Fireless 


Ironton Engine Co., Lronton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Yd Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Obio 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Randle Machine Ce., 
nati, Obio 

MATS AND MATTING 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«., Philadelphia.Pa. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver Colo. 

MILLS. STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

MINING DRILL STEEL )Hol- 
low and Solid, 


International High Speed Steel Co. , 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


The, Cincin- 


MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfs. Co., Forty-eighth 


Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Coodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cage, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Geodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
4 ‘olumbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, U1. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Til. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marien, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & 
Cerp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Ce., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
7 Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton 
Obio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelpbia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Co., 
& Cambria >t«., Philadel phia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Mine Equipment’ & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo 


MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 

Flectric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Obio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphbia,Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Til. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa 


= 

‘ 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS. 


Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 
MIKESELL BROTHERS co. 156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


Why Purchase a Cheap Circuit Breaker 

and Then Pay Some Man Real Money 

to Stay Around and Help it te do what Coupon Books 
it should do itself? for 


AUTOMATIC RECLOSING | Mine Commissaries 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Are completely automatic in their 
operation. 


You are spending unnecessary money 
for incomplete protection of your 
power circuits, unless they are equip- 
ped with Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breakers. 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker recloses without the aid of an . . 

ttendant and not until load conditions The best method of handling sales. 
are right. It makes no attempt to re- They save time and money—Stop 
close if load conditions are not proper leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 


for the return of power. @ quarter century. 


Bulletin No. 302 tells how these breakers may . > } 
be enplied your For Prices, Samples and 


Catalogues, Write 
THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING 
AN 

CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. ison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO U.S. A. 


| 


EGYPTIAN TIMBER COMPANY 
RAILROAD CROSS-TIES 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


821 Railroad Exchange Building St. Louis, Mo. 


— 

=. / » 

MERCHANDISE 

| 
' 
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OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 

Illineis Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Werks, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 

ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 


Denver, 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. 

ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 
Worthington Pump & Machi: 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. 
PERFORATED METALS 
aa Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Cross Engineering C ., Carbondale, 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
PICKING TABLES 
Willis E. HoMoway Co., Cleveland, 


hio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Til. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
Francisco, Cal. 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill 

PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 

Flesible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 

POWER TRANSMIS- 

SION MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Obio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


San 


Aurora. 
PROSPECTING DRILLS 
Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


Pa. 
Longyear Company, F. J., Min- 


neapolis Mina. 
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PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohic 

Novo Engine Co., ‘Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

United tron Works Co., Kansas 


Pump & Machinery 
“Gorm. 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland. Ohio 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting = Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, 

Connellsville Mfe. & Mine Supply 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 


— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
as Iron Works, Kansas City, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co. Clevciand, Ohio 

Connellaville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ca., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & 
Co., Cleveland, 

Novo Engine Co., o- Mich. 

Worthington Pump & Machin 
— 115 Broadway, New Yor! 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfz, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, 

Randle Machinery Co., The, C 
cinnati, io 

Scale & Supply Co., The 

1 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Worthington Pump & Machine 
aoe 115 Broadway, New Yo 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting Machinery 
Co.. Cleveland. Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, io 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
a Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Tl. 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
lity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, I!. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philade!phia,Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 


ROCK DRILLS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


lo. 
Drill 


A 


Cy 
Orrvillo, Ohio. 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


& Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, York 
“Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Macomber o. Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, 

Roebling Bing John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
eago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

oe Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, 


Co. 


| 
> 
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THE CENTRAL FROG & Switch Co. 
|} 
FROGS-SWITCHES 


We make complete line 

of carbon lamps of all 

Pia standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


| 


> Especially adapted for 


mine service. 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, Prompt deliveries guar- 

Portable Track, Rail Braces anteed. 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Write for prices 


THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Your 
AY ‘ 
4 
Lamp Troubles 
a Eliminate lamp breakage, 
theft, danger to workmen, danger to work in prog- 


ress, fire hazard by placing steel guards around the 
electric lamps in your plant. 


Flexco-Lok Lamp Guards 
cost less than a single lost or broken lamp. They - 

are made of light, expanded steel, well coated with Cyanide of Sodi um 
tin, and will withstand the roughest usage. 96-£8% 

Flexco-Lok Guards are simple and efficient in con- 


struction—no wires to spring or bend. The halves 
swing outward from a hinge at the base. 


Write for catalogue and price list “Cyanegg 


f Sodium 96-98% i 
“Flexible Steel Lacing Co., or Goanide of Sed 6-987 im egg | 


h reighi imately | 
Dept. 25, 522 S. Clinton Street 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS one ounce. 
Manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing | 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


= | — 
- 
Prompt Shipment Write Us 
f | 
| | 
Discord 
| 
=~ 
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ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago ond New York 

Hazard Mfg Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Federal Sign System Chicago, Ill. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 
Indiana Co., Ham- 


mond, In 
Ledoux & Co., * Inc., 99 John Street, 


New York 


Lucius Pitkin, Imc., 47 Fulton” 


Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 
Jeieey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


phe Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
—_ 115 Broadway, New York, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Steam) 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

SHAKER PLATES 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, 
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SHOVELS 


Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, IIl. 
SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, II. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, 


SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 


SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM SHOVELS 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

STEEL BUILDINGS 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, 

STEEL (Mining) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 

uis, Mo. 

STEEL PLATE WORK 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton» 
Ohio 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


sy Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 

Louis, 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

—— Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

TIMBER (Mine) 

fee Timber Co., St. Louis, 

Wood Preserving Ce., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street. Columbus, Ohio 
Machine. Foundry & Sup- 


'y Co., Marion, Ind. 
pitting Mine a Mill Supply Co., 


Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


PORTABLE, RAIL, 
E 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 


‘* 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 
Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE 


CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands | 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry | 
and agricultural blasting | 
THE | 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER | 


COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


Are You Getting 
This Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


_HAND-FIRED STOKER 


Tipples Feeders 
| Larries Sheaves 
_ Mine Cages Conveyors 


| Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


| P.O. BOX 800 


SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 


Send for Balletins 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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TROLLEY 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

TROLLEY LINE SECTION 
INSULATOR SWITCH 


— City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 
a. 


(Hangers and 


TROLLEY 
OVERHEAD 
Electric Railwa 


MATERIAL, 


Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 


‘a. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

TROLLEY POLES 

9 City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 
a. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 
— City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 
a. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. 


Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver, 
Colo. 


WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- 
ERY & TOOLS 


The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co,, 
Orrville, Ohio. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cage; New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling’s Sons, The John A., Co., 
P 


a. a. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Til. 


If it happens in Washington— 
If at ts of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress 


The Bureau of Mines 


The Patent Office 
The Land Office 


The Geological Survey 


The Supreme Court 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Department of Labor and other 
Bureaus and Courts 

They all develop news of important 


interest to mine operators 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 


men in Washington ? 


| 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


We have built build- 
ings for mine plants 
complete from Head 
Frame to Flotation 


STUPP BROS. 


Bridge & Iron Co. 
Frisco Bldg. 


We have built every 
kind of building used 
in smelter plants from 
Roaster to Cottrell 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


FOR SALE 


2—213 cu. ft. WG-3 Sullivan Belt 
Driven Compressor. 

1—307 cu. ft. WG-3 Sullivan Belt 
Driven Compressor. 

1—150 cu. ft. WG-3 Sullivan Belt 
Driven Compressor. 

1—500 cu. ft. WH-2 Sullivan Belt 
Driven Compressor. 

1—4 x 3 Hendy Ball Mill. 

1—4 x 4 Marcey Ball Mill. 

1—K & K 50-80 ton Flotation 
Machine. 

12 x 20—6 x 7—7 x 9—9 x 15 Blake 
Jaw Crushers. 

1—25 H. P. Fairbanks Electric Hoist. 

1—30 H. P. Hendrie Bolthoff Hoist. 

6—9-15 H. P. Gasoline Hoists. 

25—1 ton 18” guage Roller Bearing 
ore cars. 


A. H. SIMPSON CO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED 
633 Stevenson Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


| K &K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 


tion. Let us tell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U. S. A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 


€ 
|| 
| 
|| 
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|| 
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At Your Service 


It You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 


charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


| 

Bertha Coal 

SSERVIVS | 

| | 

| | 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and 
Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 
DUTCH PROCESS 
It's a simple and efficient method 
Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C. C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES , 
WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 
1919 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Min1nc ConGrEss JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( “ 15.00 * 1000) “ 2580 
Life - - - 100.00 


| 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
‘Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
and Development 


of 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of . 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers' and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charies E 


Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Ine. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


The Last Pound of Mineral 


always interests mill owners. It sometimes spells 
success or failure. You undoubtedly want to make a 
maximum extraction and produce the highest possible 
grade of concentrate. 


JANNEY FLOTATION MACHINES 


Either the “Standard” or the “Little” Janney will 
successfully treat your flotation ores. They are 
adaptable to mills of any size. The Janney patented 
circulating feature has a similar effect upen flotation 
to that obtained by having a screened or ¢ i 
circulating load through any crushing medium. 

We make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


| 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 


OFFICERS 


BULKELEY WELLS, President 

Harry L. Day, Vice-President 

M. S. Kemmerer, Second Vice-President 

GEORGE H. Crospy, Third Vice-President 
F. Secretary 

ss T. Burns, Assistant Secretary 

Georce H. Bamey, Financial Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


BuLKELEY WELLS M. 
E. P. MaTHEewson 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Sidney J. Jennings 
O. M. Bilharz 


INDUSTRIAL KELATIONS 


yle, Chatrman 


S. KEMMERER 


1919 


DIRECTORS 

M. S. Kesorerer, New York 
WELLS, Denver, Colo. 

J. Ricuarps, Pottsville, Pa. 
Joust C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Georce H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SaMuEL A. TaYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. A. Frrepman, Lovelock, Nevada 
Cari ScHouz, Chicag 0, Ill. 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
Cuar.es S. Kansas City, Mo. 
Water Dovcias, New York 
E. L. Douweny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. P. MatHEwson, New York 


COMMITTEES, 1919 


Birmingham 
Fairbanks 
Ray 
Cushman 
Grass Valley 
Denver 
Atlanta 
Wallace 
Terre Haute. 
Chicago 
Hurley 

New York 
Baxter Springs 
Baskett 
Rockland 
Bostc 


Indianapoli 
Indianapolis, 


COMMITTEES 


ALASKA 


Ss, Chairman 


COLORADO 
John T. Barnett 
Nelson Frankl 
J. F. Welborr 


, Caairman 


Aller 
George M 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


A. Scott Thompson, Chairman. . Miami, Okla. 
Paul Armitage .. New York City 
John C. re ard .. Salt Lake City, Utah 
.. New York City 
..Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Denver, Colo. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

..Reno, Nev. 


ie, Chairman 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

..Charleston, W. Va. 


S. A. Taylor, Chairman 


G. H. Caperton 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


.. Fairbanks, Alaska 
Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisx Cal. 


Davis, Chairman. 
lic 


falcon Joslin. . 
Bart L. Thane 
WASTING INDUSTRIES 


, Chairman Washington, D. C. 
Denver, Colo 

New York City 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, IIL 
COAL 
Dr. Henry M. Payne 
Van H. Manning 
John C. Callahan 
Walker 


Dexter 


EXPORTS 


New York Cit y 
Washi inaton, D. 
Washington, D. 
New York City 
New York City 


ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


GEORGIA 
George 8. Pratt, Chairman 
5. W. McCallie 
B. M. Hall 


Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 


IDAHO 


y A. Easton, Chairman 
2, Rockwell 
McCart thy 


Kellogg 
Bellvue 
Wallace 


ILLINOIS 


Albert Chairman. . 
J. K 
F. W 


Nason, 
Dering 
DeWolf 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Urbana 


Alabama J. B. McClary 
Alaska John A. Davis 
Arizona L. S. Cates 
Arkansa Ross Blake 
California Geo. W. Starr 
Colorad R. S. Ellisor 
Georgia Geo. L. Pratt 
Idah Jerome J. Day 
< A. G. Mackenz 
New M M. B. Tomblir 
.vew NLER) T 
New York M. Rives 
Kansai 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Mansachusett 
Michigar »--- Gordon R. Campbell Calumet Carl Scholz 
Minnesota Franklin K. Merritt Minneapoli 6 ew 
- Morton L. Gould 
Missour Victor Rakowsk; 
Nebraska Prank A. Manie Omaha F 
Nevada C. B. Lakenar McGill 
North Dakota Hansen Evesmitt Farg 
Ih W. R. Woodford Clevelar A 
regot H. N. Lawrie Portlan 
iklahoma J. F. Robinsor Mian 
Pennsylvani S. D. Warriner Philadelphia 
H L ocatie ( hint yT 
Tennessee J. M. Overtor Nashville 
Utat Imer Pett Salt Lake Ci l. F. Callbreatt 
Virwinis poy J Callbreath 
W ashingtor Conrad Wolfie Spokane Paul T. Bar 
Wisconsir O. C. Irwis Berlir 
West Virginia Geo. T. Watsor Fairmont ~ athe 
Wyoming B. B. Brook Casper 
Emmet D. k= Carson City, N 
E. C. Bradle Berkeley, Cal C 
Jol Rya New York ( Cc 
Harry Taylor Kansas City. M 
John A. Davi: Fairbank 
John Gros Fairbank 
“sther C. Hes Fairbank 
ARIZONA 
5. Ca Chairman Ra Stanl 
Walter Dougia Bisbe« 
Denver 
De nver 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Shippers’ 
Representati 


Hammond, Ind. + Mont. 


Your 


PRESERVE and 


Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 


Write for Bulletin No. 12 
““Mine Timbers” 


Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 


TREATED Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. UNTREATED 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


DEWOND CORE DRILI LING 


Bitumineas Coal Lands) 
Drill Runners Inquiries Solicited 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mime service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, i of 


Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal 
Machinery. 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore testing and Assaying 
5148. L.A Los Angeles, Cal 


TOUT & McCARTHY., Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 
Assays, Analysis and Tests, [ndepeadent Control 
Work 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer ; 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedferd McNeill 


Archie J. Goodall 
COODALL ‘BROS. Assayers and M 


hee Controls a 
Mane HELENA MONTANA 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smelters. 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bidg., Denver, Col. 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 


Ore Shlegere ent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah . 


W. L. PIERS 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 


428 Eighteenth St Deaver, Cole. 


R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Patronage Solicited 


CHARLES S. COWAN 
ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
160 S, Weat Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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i 
HOFFMAN BROS 
=_ 
Up-To-Date Equipme 
| | 
| ~ 
| ASSAYER MASTER ELECTRICIAN? j f 
BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE. DENVER.COLO. _/\\ 
| | 
2443 West 24th Place 
nny Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, TLL. 
oo 
| | | 
| 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


INDIANA 


J. C. Kolsem, Chairman 
Morton L. Gould 
Philip Penna......... 
KENTUCKY 
Frank D. Rash, Chairman 
F. P. Wright 
W. G. Duncan 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. R. Allen, Chairman...... 
Frank P. Knight 
Charles S. Smith. 


MICHIGAN 


Gordon R. Campbell, Chairman........ 


Charles Briggs 
W. J. Uren 

MINNESOTA 
Charles W. Potts, Chairman. 


Francis J. Webb 
Earl Hunner 


MISSOURI 
H. N. Taylor, Chairman 
C. F. Dyke 
J. 


M. Hoffm an 
MONTANA 


C. F. Kelley, Chairman 
James L. Bruce 
Oscar Rohn 


Cc. 

Victor Barnd 
» NEW MEXICO 

T. H. O'Brien, Chairman 


John Sully. 
G. A. Kaseman 


COMMITTEES ON 


ALASKA 


ARIZONA 

W. H. Gohring, Chairman 
Gerald Sherman 
E. Curry 

CALIFORNIA 
L. D. Gordon, Chairman 
W. P. Netherton 
Roy N. Bishop 


T 


COLORADO 
George M. Taylor, Chairman. . 
Ww arr ach 
T.A. Dir 
IDAHO 
D. W. Greenburg, Chairman 
Eugene Thomas 
G. Scott Andersor ; 
INDIANA 
Philip Penna, Chairman. . 
J. C. Kolsen 
Mort on L. 
KENTUCKY 
C. M. Roehrig, Chairman 
Frank D. Rash 
Alexander Blair, Jr. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frank P. Knight, Chairman 
W.R. Allen... 
Charles S. Smith 
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Terre Haute 
Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 


Earlington 
Bevier 
Greenville 


Boston 
Boston 


. .Boston 


Calumet 
Calumet 
Houghton 


Deerwood 
Duluth 


Duluth 


Kansas City 
Joplin 
Kansas City 


... Butte 
. .Butte 


Butte 


McGill 
Carson City 


.. Tonopah 


Dawson 
Hurley 
Albuquerque 


. .Fairbanks 


Fairbanks 
Fairbanks 


Bisbee 
Bisbee 
Bisbee 


San Francisco 
Santa Cruz 
San Francisco 


,Colorado Springs 


Boulder 
Denver 


Wallace 
Mullan 
Wallace 


Terre Haute 
Terre Haute 


. .Indianapolis 


Ashland 
Earlington 
Baskett 


.. Boston 


Boston 
Boston 


NEW YORK 
Sidney J. Jennings, Chairman. . 


William Young Westervelt. 
S. B. Thorne 


H. E. Willard, Chairman 
W. R. Woodford 
A. A. Augustus 


OREGON 


H. M. Parks 


Imer Pett, Chairman............. 
C. Howard 


VIRGINIA 


Otis Mouser, Chairman................. 


Otto Stange 


WASHINGTON 
A. Nichols, Chairman. . 


Ww. G. Collins 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Daniel C. Howard, Chairman 
S. D. Brady... 
G. H. Caperton..... 


Ww ISCONSIN 
John M. Whitehead, Chairman.. 
George S. W 
H. C. George. 

Ww YOMING 
C. R. Hagens, Chairman.... 
W. D. Brennan........ 
E. J. Sullivan... 


STATE LEGISLATION 


MICHIGAN 


M. E. Richards, Chairman 
D. H. Campbell... . 
O. C. Davidson 


MINNESOTA 


J. Webb, Chairman 
. G. Swart 
Maney 


MISSOURI 


D. D. Hoag, Chairman... 
A. J. Burnham... 
Harlan H. White 


NEVADA 
Romy M. Rives, Chairman... 


B. 


A. Codd 
NEW MEXICO 


T. H. O'Brien, Chairman 
i B. Morrow 


A. J. Inderrieden... 
OREGON 


H. M. Parks, Chairman... 
H. N. Law rie 
John H. Haak 


TENNESSEE 
Ww. H. Lindsey, Chairman 


. ouston 
W. Y. Davey 


...New York City 
..New York City 


New York City 


Cleveland 


..Cleveland 


Cleveland 


. Portland 
. .Portland 


Portland 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
Eureka 


Big Stone Gap 
Jante 
Narrows 


. . Spokane 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Clarksburg 
Fairmont 


. .Charleston 


. .Janesville 


Kenosha 
Plattsville 


.. Casper 


Rock Springs 
Basin 


.. Crystal Falls 
.Iron River 
.. Iron Mountain 


Duluth 
Duluth 


. Duluth 


toptia 
.. Webb City 
. Joplin 


Reno 
McGill 
Reno 


Dawson 
Dawson 
Lordsburg 


Portland 


Portland 


Portland 


Nashville 
Lewisburg 


.- Johnson City 


4 OHIO 
UTAH 
NEVADA 
Paul H pkins, Chairman 
|| 
|_| 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION (Continued) 


UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 
A. G. Mackenzie, Chairman.............. Salt Lake City 
George H. Dern Salt Lake City ron Jenkin Cheirmen 
G. W. Lambourne Salt Lake City Harry B. Clark......... Pairmont 


VIRGINIA 
Lee Long, Chairman ante ; H. O. Granberg, Chairman Oshkosh 
Otis Mouser Big Stone Gap xX: M. Whitehead... .. Janesville 
WASHINGTON WYOMING 


Sidney Norman, Chairman Spokane John Hay, Chairman ...Rock Springs 
Spokane C. A, Barnard .Gebo 
Conrad Wolfie Spokane Q. K. Deaver... 


WISCONSIN 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


The 
INVESTIGATE WEST VIRGINIA 
The Bryan Process RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Volumetric Sizing Preceding Light Steel Rai 
Dry or Wet Concentration 


and Accessories 
Mills Designed and Installed 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 


Concentration Tests Made 40, 45 Ibs. per yd 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY Mile aed 


1734 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. = 


B ALL S EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ve make 


“DIAMOND” Brand Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
FORGED STEEL BALLS Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
for ball mills Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 


If you want the most serviceable Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
ball made, get in touch with us Locomotives. 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO, 


Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 707 Old Colony Blig., Chicage 


| 
—— 
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COOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization repre- 
senting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that HAS 
secured results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation of 
the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 


Vision 
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Results 


If it had not been for the untiring effort of THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, many clauses 
would have been retained in the Revenue Bill that 
would have worked vast hardship for your company. 


Do you know WHY these inequalities were re- 
moved? 


Do you know WHY the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee accepted SIX out of EIGHT of the Recommen- 
dations made to it in behalf of the Mining Indus- 
try, by THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS? 


The Reason: 


Members of the Senate Finance Committee are 
fully aware that The American Mining Congress is 
composed of the fairest, most representative mining 
men in the country; they know that when practically 
four thousand of these men agree that certain clauses 
in that bill would discriminate against the mining in- 
dustry, there is reason for readjustment. They know 
that The American Mining Congress is not a partisan 
organization, that it represents ALL branches of min- 
ing, and that a recommendation made by it carries the 
best thought of the leaders in the world’s greatest 
industry. 
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Results Count! 
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For $2:22 


ee can buy 12 issues of this publication. 


gee can have a ready reference of general mining news— 


Coal, Metal and Oil. 


es can keep advised of new Government Rules and 
Regulations. 


fre can benefit by 50 pages of discussion of mining prob- 
lems by prominent men in the industry. 


OU can read wide-awake editorials treating Readjustment 
questions from the standpoint of the producer of mine 
products. 


If 


One of your employes made request for a dozen steel pins 
at 17c each, you would not hesitate in approving the order. 


Why 


Should you hesitate in approving an order for one dozen 
issues of a Journal which is becoming the “Mining Man’s 
Ready Reference” because it carries the information he wants 
concisely and authentically stated ? 


One-Half Cent 
Per Day 


(The $2.00 price will last during the introduction of the Journal to the 
general public. Formerly it has been furnished only to members of 
The American Mining Congress.) 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ainsworth, Wm. & Sons 

Aldrich Pump Company 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Allison Coupon Co. 

Ameling, H. R. Prospecting Co. 

American Mine Door Company 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co.. 
Bardwell, Alonzo F. 

Beach & Company 

Bertha Coal Company 

Buckeye Rolling Mill Company 

Business Men’s Clearing House 

Central Frog & Switch Co. 

Channon Company, 

Chicago Belting Company 

Chicago Perforating Company 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co..... 
Cowan, Charles 

Deming Company, 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co...............- 
Denver Engineering Works Co. 

DuPont deNemours Powder Co., The E. I... 
Duquesne Electric & Mfg Co. 

edison Storage Battery Co. 

Egyptian Timber Company 

Electric Railway Equipment Co. 

Electric Service supplies Co. 

Elmore, G. H. 

Equitable Powder Company 

Federal Sign System (Electric) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Flood City Mfg. Company 

General Briquetting Company 

General Electric Company 

Giant Powder Company 

Goodin Reid U. Company 

Goodman Mfg. Company 

Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. 
Hamilton, Beauchamp, Woodworth, Inc.... 
Hazard 


Hercules Powder Company 


Company 
Herman, John 


Holloway Company, The Willis E. 
Holmes & Bro., Robert 

Hunt, Robert W. & Co. 

Illinois Zine Co. 


International High Speed Steel Co. 

Ironton Engine Company 

Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.... 51 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company 


Leacock, A. M. Company 

Laubenstein Mfg. Company 

Ledoux & Company 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
Longyear Company, E. 

Lunkenheimer Company, The 
Machinery, Warehouse & Sales Co 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Company 
Marion Machine Foundry & supply Co..... 
Medart Patent Pulley 


Morse Chain Company. 
Mudd, Seeley W.... 
National Fuse & Powder Co 
W. H. Nicholson & Co 
Nevo Engine Company 
Officer & Co., R. H... 

Ohice Brass Co. 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Piers, 
Pitkin, Inc., Lucius 
Pneumelectric Machine Company 
Porter Company, H. K.. 

Prox Company, The Frank 
Richards, J. W........ 


Roeblings Sens, John 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill 

Seaife & Sons Co., Wm. 

Simpson Company, A. 

Southwestern Engineering Company, The. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co 
Stephens-Adamson Mfe. 


Stimpson Equipment 


“Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co 


Sunlight Electrical 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co 
Thompson Balance Company 
Thorne-Neale & Co. 

Tout & MeCarthy.. 


United Metals Selling Company.......... 


Union Electric Company 

United Iron Works Company.. 
Vulean ron Works 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co...... 
Western Chemical Mfg. Co ‘ 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co.. 
West Virginia Rail Company. 
Wilmot Engineering Company........... 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


& 
ae 
: ‘““The Best Since 1820 
+ 437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
J 
i Thorne, Neale & Company | 
H Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
a 
Temple Collieries — a 
Harry E., L. V., Forty ANTH RACITE 
Fort, L. V.: Mount aD Pardee Bros. & Co. a 
Lookout, L. V. or D., | Lattimer-Lehigh 
L. & W.; Lackawanna 
D., L. & W. or Erie. | BITUMINOUS 
Schuylkill Collieries— Bituminous— Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B’’ Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E’’ Vein. H 
Sonman Smithing—1}4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke H 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER : 
H 
. CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent H 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
H Cable Address: “‘THORNEALE” 
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Thew Electric Mining § Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 
Stock Pile, Loading or Stripping 


We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up to 2-yard dipper 


0. capacity, and equipped for Electric, Steam Compressed Air or Gas 
Engine Operation. 
Catalog mailed upon request 
n- THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY, Lorain, Ohio 
n. 


New York Office: 30 Church Street 
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Ore Feeder Belt Conveyers 
under bins in main mill 
building 


Jeffrey Beaded Flight Conveyer Rock Crusher House and 
under rock storage bin Rock Bins 


9300 Feet Above Sea Level—Jeffrey Machinery 
is Speeding Up Lead and Zinc Production 


The plant of the Colorado Central Jeffrey Double Beaded Flight Con- 
Mining Co., Georgetown, Colo., con- veyers, Belt Conveyers and Trippers 
sisting of Rock Crusher Building and are used to handle the material in the 
Mill proper, is designed to handle 500 various processes, and the product 
tons of rock in the crusher house and from the concentrating tables is ground 
200 tons of milling ore in the main down to maximum fineness by Jeffrey 
mill each 24 hours. Manganoid Balls in the Ball Mills. 


Metal Mining Operators will be inter- 
ested in our latest Catalogs on Elevat- 
ing, Conveying and Crushing Machin- 
ery, Locomotives, Ventilation Fans, 
etc. Send for copies. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH 4th ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


Main Mill Building with | 
crushed ore storage bins | 


| Belt Conveyer from Rock 
Crusher House to Main 
Mill Building 


View of Ball Mills where Jeffrey 
anganoid balls are used 
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